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Emma Altgelt’s Sketches of 
Life in Tekas 


HENRY B. DIELMANN 


MMA MuRCK ALTGELT came to Texas in 1854 at the age of 
twenty years. She was not only an unusually gifted person, 
with a splendid background, a polished education, adven- 

turesome, courageous by nature, imbued with a pioneering spirit, 
but a keen observer and, above all, a talented writer and poet. 
All of her writings are couched in the classical German of her 
day, and her descriptions of life and events in the early pioneer 
days of Texas are remarkable for their historical detail. 

At the close of the Civil War, Emma Altgelt moved to San 
Antonio, where her husband, Ernst Hermann Altgelt, became a 
successful lawyer and real estate developer. The Altgelts at one 
time owned the old Governor’s Palace on Military Plaza and de- 
veloped the King William area, which became the first prominent 
residential section of San Antonio. Theirs was the first home built 
on King William Street. The structure still stands as a monument 
to their pioneering spirit, and it is presently the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George P. Isbell.? The Altgelts later acquired a ranch north 
of San Antonio which they called “Wassenberg”’ after the birth- 
place of Mrs. Altgelt’s grandfather. There Ernst Altgelt died in 


1Mrs. Altgelt wrote several reminiscences of early Texas, seventeen of which were 
collected and published by the New Braunfels Zeitung in 1930 under the title 
Beobachtungen und Erinnerungen. These seventeen writings cover about eighty 
pages of German print. The longest of them, written in 1887, is entitled “Schilder- 
ungen aus dem texanischen Leben” and is presented herewith in translation as 
“Emma Altgelt’s Sketches of Life in Texas.” 

2Mr. George P. Isbell, a vice-president of the Association, is well known for his 
interest in and support of Texas history. Through his generous co-operation, the 
accompanying photographs of the old Altgelt House were secured. 
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1870 at the age of only forty-six years. Emma Altgelt survived her 
husband by many years; she died in 1912 at the age of eighty-eight 
years. Both are buried at “Wassenberg’’ on a burial plot sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. Survived by a large family of descendants, 
Emma and Ernst Altgelt deserve to be remembered among the 
finest pioneers of Texas. Presented herewith in translation are 
Mrs. Altgelt’s reminiscences. 


Even as a child I was greatly interested in reports from strange 
parts of the world, the farther away they were, the more beautiful 
the countries seemed to me. One of my relatives who had gone to 
Texas in the forties with the Adelsverein® had come back on a visit 
to the Rhine. He told many enthusiastic stories about his new 
home. I was thrilled when I listened to him describing the charms 
of that recently opened paradise, the eternally blue sky, the radiant 
sun about the great uncultivated, uninhabited land, tempting 
tropical fruits, Indians and wild animals, too, to break the 
monotony of existence, and above all else, golden freedom. “Texas 
became the land of my dreams. I needed only some outside cause 
to induce me to carry out my secretly nurtured plans to immigrate. 
It came unsolicited. Sad misfortunes in our family, the prospect of 
a dependent position for the future gave impetus to the thought 
of securing independence as a teacher in the country where to 
work is not a disgrace, but is richly rewarded. Relatives, owners 
of estates with large families, adolescent workers, were immigrat- 
ing to Texas. I joined them. 

I was thrilled when I saw the ocean. Entering the sea from 
Bremen was not enchanting. The gray autumn clouds were pour- 
ing down rain. In October, 1854, we took passage on a sailing ves- 
sel for Galveston. It was our captain’s first trip. Of course, he was a 
good and kind man. Besides his wife, his sister was a fellow pas- 
senger, both of them entertaining ladies. The captain’s sister 
became a friend of mine. Her sincere friendliness was like a charm 
for me, whenever homesickness crept up on me. I gladly pass over 


8The Adelsverein (Verein zum Schutze deutscher Einwanderer in Texas) was a 
society of German noblemen organized for the purpose of buying tracts of land in 
Texas. See Rudolph L. Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 
1831-1861 (Austin, 1930), 2n. 
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the storms in the North Sea, the roaring of the waves in the 
Channel and the misery of seasickness. When we then veered to 
the south from the coast of France into milder summer breezes 
and then westward into the endless ocean, that was something I 
shall always pleasantly remember. 

After about forty-four days, we approached our destination. 
Before us lay the longed-for coast, but without the avenues of 
oleanders that had been described to us. A hurricane had just re- 
cently caused terrible destruction, uprooting trees and washing 
them away. Galveston, for Texas a big city, looked to the Euro- 
peans like a set-up of paper toys. The houses stood on posts 
ready to be moved from one place to another. 

As soon as we landed a crowd of people, mostly Germans, 
rushed aboard ship to welcome the newcomers, to hear the news 
from the fatherland and, what soon became apparent to me, to 
find out if there were any girls aboard, at that time a rare article, 
and one reason why most of the young men traveled back to 
Europe to get a wife. I distinctly remember the following inci- 
dent. A middle-aged man, a baker by trade, looks over the pas- 
sengers. He spies a pretty blond peasant girl. At first he tries to 
hire her as a cook, offers her 8, 10, then 12 dollars a month salary, 
which to us seemed very high, according to our notions. In vain. 
The young German girl declared she was going inland to her 
brother who sent her her traveling expenses. “I want to marry 
you right now,” the baker replied. Whereupon, to my secret sat- 
isfaction, he got this answer, ‘““Io be married is exactly what I do 
not want.” 

Other similar incidents occurred with different endings, which 
did not impress me very favorably. Among the cabin passengers 
there was a schoolteacher who had been sent by a Methodist 
institute in Switzerland to become the wife of an unknown 
preacher. After having been with liberal-minded people for 
weeks, she had been influenced to the extent that she promised 
Miss Raahe (the captain’s sister) and me to take the man in ques- 
tion only if she did not dislike him. When I saw her among the 
brothers and sisters in Christ a few days after we had landed, 
I thought it was time to remind her of her word. Thereupon an 
elderly Methodist lady replied, “Children of the word think dif- 
ferently; we deem it our duty to be useful to a servant of God.” 
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I turned to my traveling companion and said, “Nonsense, Miss, 
if the servant of God does not suit you, let him pick another maid 
for himself.” Whereupon one of the brethren began to pray aloud 
for my salvation, and I beat it. The end of the story was that the 
young teacher became the wife of the prescribed preacher, by or 
without any inclination on her part. 

A steamer took us from Galveston to Indianola, at that time 
a miserable place on a sandy coast; even today [1887] it is of 
little importance and, unfortunately, is visited by high tides. The 
many darkies among the members of the crew were a new sight 
for me. There we found teamsters from the interior of the country 
who hauled immigrants and baggage inland on their wagons 
drawn by ten to twelve oxen or four mules. The necessary provi- 
sions, cooking utensils, etc. were bought in Indianola, and every- 
body was horrified at the high prices when they exchanged their 
groschen and pfennigs for the corresponding amount in cents. 
Ship mattresses and blankets were packed along since there was 
no house between Victoria and the coast where one could find 
accommodations. There were six of us on one wagon besides the 
driver and his boy, about ten years old. It makes me smile when 
I think that to me, at twenty years of age, the monotonous prairie 
with its undulating grass appeared so beautiful. It was during the 
last days of November. 

The beautiful blue of the skies, the clear atmosphere so peculiar 
to this country, the sun and its powerful rays, charmed me. At 
noon we had an hour’s rest. An elderly lady took over the cooking. 
I could, therefore, roam about and look at the new countryside, 
the strange grasses, shrubs, and flowers. How I admired the many 
varieties of cacti and palms. I was hungry when I returned to the 
traveling party and never did food taste so good as around that 
campfire. There was coffee and a dish of ham, potatoes, and onions 
stewed together. 

For all of us, the teamster’s young lad was a holy terror. He was 
supposed to chop and gather the kindling. Every time he swung 
the axe, he uttered a curseword, not because he was angry but 
merely by force of habit, as one would whistle or sing. The boy 
appeared peculiar to me. His clothes were neglected and ragged, 
he never wore shoes, his flaxen hair stuck out of the many holes 
in his hat. Mistakenly I thought all of this was because of poverty. 
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It had been oppressively hot when we left Indianola. Then, 
after a few hours, a terribly violent north wind arose and in a 
short time turned unbelievably cold. It seemed to me I had never 
frozen so much as I did in that first Texas norther on a plain that 
offered no shelter anywhere. 

In the evening we unhitched and rested near a creek or pool 
of water. Even though the water was everything but inviting, we 
found it pleasant to bathe our hands and faces in the muddy soup. 
We cooked again, talked for an hcur, and then spread our blankets 
and mattresses for our night’s lodging. This lying down in the 
open in mixed company was just a little too much romance for 
me. The entire first night I stood at the fire, now gazing at the 
beautiful star-filled heavens, then listening terror-stricken to the 
howling of the wolves and voices of the birds of the night, con- 
juring up horrible scenes of fighting the Indians, excited and envy- 
ing my travel companions their sound sleep. 

The next day we reached the only house where lodging could 
be had. We were not the only guests. The people, without excep- 
tion, were careless in their attire. We were too green, as the saying 
goes in this country, to know that the scions of the oldest families 
of European nobility regarded a coat as superfluous, and a woolen 
shirt and buckskin or canvas trousers as sufficient. The house con- 
sisted of a single room without a floor, divided in the middle by 
a folding screen a few feet high. The entire structure rested upon 
posts, permitting the wind to blow freely under it. I would have 
felt more comfortable out in the open. The folding screen was 
a recent improvement. Two years earlier two families, German 
immigrants, sought shelter there. In the single large room, there 
was the customary wide bed which had already been assigned to 
two Americans. Out of courtesy they left their bed to turn it over 
to two elderly ladies. One of the men had left his blanket on the 
bed and modestly came back and asked for his blanket after the 
ladies had retired. One of them understood a little English but 
the other did not and got the funny idea the stranger wanted a 
place in the rather wide bed. The vivacious little woman got 
excited and protestingly shouted: “Nix blanket, nix blanket,” 
while her companion shook with laughter and the gentleman quite 
perplexed retreated without his blanket. 
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The third day the norther had blown over and the weather 
became wonderfully warm. 

We soon reached Victoria on the Guadalupe, the first inland 
city. The Guadalupe, like most Texas streams, had wooded and 
often abrupt, steep banks (bottoms). There one can see the most 
beautiful trees, cypresses, poplars, and pecans. As we passed over 
the bridge near Victoria and drove along the banks, everyone was 
amazed at the masses of nuts, pecans, which the norther had 
thrashed and we picked them up to our heart’s content. Near by 
stood the house of our teamster. It was Sunday. He invited us to 
spend the day with his family. They were nice people. The house 
was quite friendly, surrounded by a well-kept garden. At home, 
our little wood chopper got all dressed up and cursed only rarely 
because his mother did not like to hear it. On Monday we resumed 
our journey. My standing guard at night did not last long and, 
toward the end of the trip, I slept on the ground in the open as 
soundly as the rest of them. 

After a week we reached San Antonio. We were in the town 
before we knew it, amidst adobe huts occupied by Mexicans, which 
constituted the outskirts. Those huts are still standing and similar 
ones are still being built. The Mexican is still living as frugally 
as he did thirty years ago and will hardly ever live otherwise. 
A hut without a floor suffices for the usually numerous family 
(including some bare almost hairless dogs). He needs no furni- 
ture, squats on the ground, spreads out on a blanket his simple 
meals consisting of sharply peppered goat meat and baked bread 
made of cornmeal ground between two stones. Strong coffee and 
cigarettes are his luxuries. He invites his guest to his simple meal 
in a dignified manner and with unsurpassed politeness. Now 
[1887] after thirty-three years, San Antonio is a great city. At 
that time it looked like a Mexican village. The beauty of its 
natural location compensated for small disappointments. 

Grand and magnificent is the San Antonio River where it gushes 
clear and majestic out of solid rock near the city, surrounded by 
giant trees, flowing swiftly, winding frequently, and receiving the 
San Pedro at the southern end. The springs of the San Pedro are 
probably even more beautiful. The woods of tropical luxuriance 
surrounding the basin of rock in which the water gushes forth, 
were donated by the owner of this magnificent spot of ground to 
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the city asa site for a university. Since San Antonio does not have 
one as yet, the place is now used as a public garden. 

There were some beautiful and noteworthy buildings, old land- 
marks of the young civilization of the country, for example the 
Cathedral (San Fernando) in Moorish style. The masonry is 
massive, the decorations were plain, yet unusual and admirable. 
Above all, the Alamo deserves mention, a house of worship, built 
about 1700, the Thermopylae of Texas, the pride of every patriot. 
It was there in March of 1836, after Texas had declared its inde- 
pendence from Mexico, that a small band of Texans heroically de- 
fended itself against a greatly superior force of Mexicans who were 
besieging the city of San Antonio. Imbued with the thought that 
by holding up the enemy, Texas troops would gain time to as- 
semble and march to the relief of the city, the defenders en- 
trenched themselves in the Alamo and did not surrender until 
the last man had fallen, or rather was slaughtered. 

Between San Antonio and the mouth of the river of the same 
name that flows into the Gulf of Mexico, there are so-called 
missions at varying distances, buildings going back to the earliest 
days of European immigration. Catholic priests, Jesuits [sic], 
coming from Mexico, first attempted to convert the Indians and 
then built churches with the help of the converts. Living quarters 
were built in the immediate vicinity, and such a “mission” was 
fortified as far as possible against attacks by hostile Indians. The 
city owes its splendid irrigation system to these Catholic missions, 
which to this day makes it the garden spot of ‘Texas. Not one of 
the missions, barely more than two hundred years old, is still 
intact. They have witnessed bloody battles. Some are sufficiently 
preserved for one to be able to admire the unique massive archi- 
tecture. In building the massive walls, which are from three to 
five feet thick, as well as the flat roofs, the Spanish or Mexicans 
used a mixture of gravel, also crushed stone and “adobe,” a kind 
of white earth which is impervious to water. Such a roof keeps 
a room remarkably cool. It needs a strong substructure, however, 
to carry the weight. In some of these churches, the echo is such 
that the slightest whisper produces a frightening resonance. The 
missions were the most interesting attraction the citizen of San 
Antonio could show to a stranger. My first excursion was to see 
them with my relatives who received me with very friendly hos- 
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pitality. At that time Texas was in its infancy and welcomed the 
newcomer in a friendly and sincere manner, with a desire to show 
him and tell him about the good things it enjoyed. Now it has 
matured and has become reticent and even suspicious. 

During my short sojourn in San Antonio, a young man‘ was 
introduced to me whose family was familiar to me from Germany. 
The gentleman took pains to entertain me, related to me in an 
excited manner that he had founded a German colony, a town, 
fifty miles to the north; that he was building a flour mill and a 
saw mill; described how he had walked into an Indian camp while 
inspecting the terrain, etc. All of this sounded like a fairy tale to 
me. That this narrator would be my husband within a year’s time 
never entered my mind. 

The next day I traveled by stagecoach to Cibolo. The stagecoach 
station was a few miles from the farm owned by my relative, Dr. 
B.° The stationmaster was a rich farmer who owned one hundred 
slaves. Whether by reason of the fact that they wanted to hear 
news from the outside world, or were just suffering from bore- 
dom, these people wanted to keep me as their guest even though 
I contributed little to the conversation because of my limited 
knowledge of the English language. I had to stay for the noon 
meal. Getting an insight into the economy of such a farm was 
extremely interesting for me. 

The buildings for the owner seemed unfinished and yet dilap- 
idated; the huts of the slaves looked even more neglected. The 
dining room was a long hall which cut across the middle of the 
house and was open on two sides, had no floor and was covered 
with mats; the furniture consisted of a roughly made table and a 
dozen chairs covered with cowhide. On the table there was quite 
a few valuable pieces of silverware lying among ordinary, partly 
damaged china. The meals were simple. There was warm corn- 
bread, which does not taste quite right to a new immigrant. Be- 
hind the chairs stood colored persons who shooed away the flies 
or served with a good deal of rattling of dishes. After the meal, 
the lady of the house lit a short pipe while her husband endeav- 
ored to spit into the chimney from as far away as possible. The 
whole thing was a strange sight for me. 


4Ernst Hermann Altgelt. 
5Dr. Felix Bracht, brother of Viktor Friedrich Bracht, author of Texas in 1848. 
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I had to promise to come back for a longer stay. My uncle at 
Cibolo gave me a friendly welcome. It became apparent that I was 
expected to stay there permanently, but I had planned to become 
independent. For the time being, I remained as their guest. My 
uncle owned no Negroes. Consequently my aunt, who was aris- 
tocratic and a lady of refinement, had to do the housework and, 
in doing so, sometimes wore quaint clothes. The remnants of 
former elegance did not match the ordinary clothing one had to 
buy here. It aroused my pity to see the refined lady work so hard, 
and I tried to help her. Unfortunately, my skill did not equal my 
good will. 

My uncle loved horses. He owned beautiful, fiery animals and 
undertook the task of teaching me to ride. That suited me fine. 
It was something different from riding a lazy donkey up the 
Drachenfels [the steep hill, site of Drachenfels Castle, on the 
Rhine River south of Bonn, West Germany] and, of course, more 
dangerous. 

One morning I accompanied my relative on a trip to see a 
farmer and his family. We were urged to stay the whole day. The 
lady of the house was rocking her own child and a colored baby 
whose mother was at work. Although I had read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, I felt no desire to carry around the little woolly-headed 
child. 

On the way back, we were joined by an American whose con- 
versation I did not like. Convinced that my horse was faster at 
any gait than the other two, I let it have the reins and both of 
the men fell behind. Unfortunately, a norther blew up and my 
fiery animal became restless. He began to race and I was unable 
to restrain him. The speeding through the icy winds made me 
practically unconscious. After swaying back and forth, I sailed 
out of the saddle and landed on my head. My horse sped on even 
more wildly until he finally hung up by the reins and stirrup in 
a thicket. The grass was very high, it began to get dark, and my 
uncle had a hard time finding me. At first he thought I was dead. 
He then got some people from the next farm who brought me 
to their house on a stretcher. I had suffered a severe concussion 
of the brain. For days, I, a stranger to the American family, 
was nursed by them with utmost care until I was able to be 
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taken home. The old Texans had patriarchal, beautiful traits of 
character. 

During my stay on the farm, I was offered what, according to 
German conditions, are considered splendid positions as a teacher 
(of French) among families of farmers, but my relatives begged 
me not to be in a hurry to leave them. We made an excursion to 
New Braunfels, a German settlement at the confluence of the 
Comal and Guadalupe. It was here that the Adelsverein organized 
its first colony. Acquaintances from my native city of Barmen 
lived there and, in spite of my resisting. made me stay. 

How I felt at ease among these lovabie people, full of life. I soon 
noticed, however, they were anxious to provide me with a hus- 
band. I had decided not to marry, and the veiled and direct dec- 
larations of love against which no young girl can defend herself, 
especially at a time when the feminine sex was so weakly repre- 
sented here, confirmed me in my intention. The early immigra- 
tion consisted mainly of younger men of good families, many 
highly educated, who did not like the political and social condi- 
tions in Europe. Not until later did a large number of farmers, 
artisans and workers’ families come, through the agency of the 
Adelsverein, people whom the country needed most of all. Be- 
cause only few were cut out to be hermits, it often happened that 
men of scientific and social background married girls of the com- 
mon people, whom they would not have introduced to their family 
circles across the ocean, but whose industry and practical sense 
were a good dowry in a country where little is to be had and the 
individual must provide for many things himself. 

Shocking are the stories told by the first settlers about the want 
and misery they endured. Cholera and typhoid carried away many 
of them. There were wet years, tents were the most people could 
acquire, and it took time before blockhouses could be built. Then 
the land had to be cleared before corn could be planted. All pro- 
visions came from or by way of New Orleans to Indianola and 
had to be hauled from there by ox or mule team. Such a trip 
to the coast over soggy roads took several weeks. Thus scarcity 
never failed to occur. Some of it I too experienced, but not until 
later. Now it seems unbelievable that there was hunger in New 
Braunfels. Surrounding the town was rich farmland and today 
the most beautiful farms, the evidence of German industry. The 
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springs of the Comal are more beautiful than those of the San 
Antonio and Pedro. But the town is growing slowly. The inhabit- 
ants intermingle little with Americans. The Germans are not as 
enterprising as the latter, but they are steady and industrious. 

The old good fellowship and the love for sociability do not 
leave the German. Wherever he goes, his songs go. Even in my 
youth, when ‘Texas was young too, it had German singing societies. 
A music festival was held in New Braunfels (the third in Texas) . 
Many singers came from far away, among them a jolly group 
from Sisterdale—about fifty miles away. They came by oxteam, 
because the day before Indians had stolen all of the horses in the 
settlement. The suits of most of the men were quaint. Although 
they were aristocrats, not every one of them had a coat. The 
German apparel was worn out, little of it was new, and that which 
was bought was inferior. Out of town singers were quartered with 
the Braunfelsers. To our house, that is that of the M. family, two 
guests were assigned. A large singer’s hall had been erected. The 
ladies furnished the flowers and wreaths. Everyone brought good 
humor and many beautiful songs were beautifully sung. Everyone 
was very congenial. The festive spirit lasted a long while and so 
did the time before the visitors started for home. 

One of the guests in our home was the colony and city founder 
whom I had met at my relatives in San Antonio. He came from 
his new town which he baptized Comfort—thirteen miles from 
Sisterdale—and had joined the singers from that place. By that 
time he had twice been at the farm on the Cibolo, to pay me a 
visit, but without getting anything but a cool greeting. When I 
met him again my feeling was that of anger, rather than pleasure. 
But who knows his own heart! When the song festival came to an 
end, I was his bride. 

A lady from Sisterdale who was a guest in the same house with 
me invited me to go with her and stay awhile in the home of her 
brother-in-law where I would be closer to my fiancé. Our wedding 
day was set for the fall. The departure for Sisterdale was post- 
poned. My fiancé visited us several times. He could not very well 
leave the new location where he was working thirty men building 
a mill. When he was away, dissatisfaction would arise and fre- 
quently work stopped. He wanted to speed up our marriage, but 
my mother would not agree to it. One day, accompanied by her, 
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he made a trip to San Antonio. Acquaintances and relatives living 
there succeeded in getting my mother’s consent and she acceded 
to the wish of my fiancé. Without my knowledge, he had already 
secured a marriage license. I was then invited to a wedding. I 
thought of an engaged couple of my acquaintance. When it 
dawned on me that my own wedding was intended I became 
quite upset and was incapable of making any preparation. I was 
married in a small Mexican house, the residence of a sister of 
our New Braunfels girl friend, where some friends had gathered 
in the meantime. A young bride, member of the household, fur- 
nished the wreath and veil. Without having to rack my brain 
about a bridal dress, a dowry, or furniture, I became the wife 
of my beloved husband. The next few days we remained in San 
Antonio. Instead of going directly to our home, we drove to New 
Braunfels (as I wished) to pick up Miss P., the lady from Sister- 
dale. On an afternoon, the journey from New Braunfels to the 
hill country began. 

Since the road was the rockiest kind in the country, it was 
not long before something broke on the conveyance, fortunately 
nothing of importance. It was repaired with leather straps and 
handkerchiefs. 

When evening came, a storm arose. More magnificent cloud 
formations than those in Texas, I have never seen anywhere, im- 
mense and wildly-romantic like the country itself. Before long 
the lightning and thundering were terrific. Such claps of thunder 
are experienced only in a quasi-tropical climate. On top of that 
the rain came down in torrents. To add to our discomfort, we 
discovered that the side-curtains had been forgotten somewhere 
and we did not know how to protect ourselves against the rain. 
The road soon became muddy so that the horses could not get 
on and darkness came, as black as a raven. Not knowing where we 
were, there was nothing for us to do but to unhitch the animals, 
tie them to one of the wheels, and for us to sit in our wet clothes 
in the wet carriage. As provisions for our trip we had macaroons, 
red wine, champagne, leftovers from our wedding celebration. 
I asked for a swallow of wine. Our traveling companion handed 
me a bottle; we had no cup. Exhausted, I took a hefty swallow 
and discovered to my horror that a mix-up had occurred, that I 
had swallowed a mixture for a recipe to make soap. Fortunately 
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The entrance facade of the Altgelt House. Architectural interest centers in the doorway 
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it was not a dangerous one. Wine and cookies served as our 
supper. Lightning, thunder, and the downpour continued without 
interruption. Our companion was frightened by the storm and 
even more so by the thought of an encounter with Indians which 
at that time were not unusual, often with fatal results. At last 
she fell asleep. My husband had already fallen asleep, his head 
resting upon my knees. I do not think I closed an eye. 

Toward dawn, I heard a rooster crowing, and lo and behold, 
we found ourselves close to a farm. If we had only suspected it 
the evening before. Now we had prospects of getting breakfast. 
You did not rely in vain upon the hospitality of the old settlers. 
After we and our animals had enjoyed a meal, we were again on 
our way; we were convinced that we could reach shelter that day. 
The morning was clear and beautiful, but progress was slow be- 
cause of wet roads. 

In the afternoon another storm broke loose, even wilder, if 
possible, than the one of the day before. We were in a forest of 
cedars where there was only a narrow blazed path, visible only 
with difficulty even in daytime. It turned darker and darker. Now 
a wheel would be on a cedar stump, now one would slide down to 
a precipice. Everywhere new streams were rushing. And yet it 
was beautiful when a bolt of lightning illuminated the forest. 
How majestic the cedars looked and what wonderful fragrance 
they sent out. We had long ceased to know whether we were on 
the right road, when toward 10 o’clock in the evening, we saw a 
ray of light. Columbus could not have rejoiced more when he 
discovered land than we did when we spied a house. Literally 
speaking, we did not have a dry thread on our bodies. We awak- 
ened the owner of the farm. The place was located on Wasp Creek. 
They invited us inside, gave us dry clothes, provided our empty 
stomachs with food, and lit a big fire in the fireplace that felt good 
even in those first days of August. We were not far from the home 
of our traveling companion. The following day, after our clothes 
had dried, we were on our way again and reached Sisterdale with- 
out getting lost. 

The enchanting valley, bordering Sister Creek and the Guada- 
lupe, has about six or eight farms. The owners, all highly edu- 
cated persons, are honored by being called Lateiner [Latins]. You 
could not think of finding better company than you could find 
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there. These people, who were used to the luxuries of the old 
world in Germany, knew how to amuse themselves by unpreten- 
tious means. I always liked to be among them even though I was 
not a match for their ready wit. Sometimes, there was a picnic in 
the open. Wine was never wanting although the pocketbooks of 
these learned men, who were impractical and not used to hard 
work, were often empty. They danced to primitive music. A 
comb and a funnel were their instruments. 

At that time we did not want to stay longer. The next day my 
husband and I arrived in Comfort. The weather was wonderful. 
The small settlement lay so friendly among green meadows at the 
foot of gentle hills, surrounded by shady trees. At the edge of the 
meadows there flowed a creek (Cypress Creek) , and a little further 
away the gorgeous Guadalupe. The banks of both streams were 
bordered by tall cypress and pecan trees. My husband’s, now our 
home, was the most conspicuous, and yet how modest it was, con- 
sisting of one large room (at that time without a floor), sur- 
rounded by verandas on all sides; a short distance away were a 
few small buildings, one of which was to serve as a kitchen. 
There was no furniture to speak of, but we found a carpenter 
who made the most necessary things. To me everything seemed 
idyllically beautiful. Cooking was the only thing that stumped 
me. A friendly neighbor, Mrs. H., had pity on us and sent us our 
meals until we later on found a German domestic, an elderly 
person who took care of us. Now we were able to take a ride daily, 
go visiting, and admire the beautiful surroundings. We met nice 
families who were extremely friendly toward us. 

Every little household has its share of bad luck: opossums, wild- 
cats, skunks, and owls that murdered our chickens, or snakes that 
stole the eggs out of the nests. Our place was not fenced. Cows 
came into the yard, pulled the wash from the line or even out of 
the wash-kettle, as well as the curtains from the windows that 
were usually open. Often the horses would not come home to feed 
but strayed into the wilderness forcing us to search for them at 
great distances, and when they were found, they showed little 
desire to be caught. 

How carefree and yet so miserable life was in those days com- 
pared to the present. Flour was a luxury, even cornmeal was ex- 
pensive, potatoes were seldom seen in Comfort. There were few 
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vegetables because the inhabitants did not have the time to start 
a garden. My husband had a hard time saving his men from 
hunger. In bad weather or when the water was high, the hauling 
teamsters would be away a long time, and when a wagon loaded 
with foodstuffs would arrive it was almost looted. Fortunately 
there was an abundance of fresh meat. The settlers took turns in 
butchering and sent their neighbors slices of beef which lasted 
for days, and whenever more was needed, the young folk would 
hunt for deer or bear. Today bear are rarely found [1887], deer 
are fewer, and it takes luck to get one. On the other hand, wild 
turkeys are plentiful. 

Among the older inhabitants a sort of communism prevailed, 
brought about by conditions. Oftentimes one had to get along 
for months without cash money. One would give to others what 
could be spared, and take in return what was lacked. Visiting was 
pleasant and simple, likewise dances and other entertainments 
which were organized by the community. The work was divided 
up, everyone brought such provisions as he thought proper for 
the occasion. Sometimes several families would go on a picnic 
together by wagon or on horseback, to gather grapes or nuts, both 
of which grew in abundance on the banks of the Guadalupe and 
its tributaries. When grapes were plentiful, everyone made his 
little barrel of wine, and there was much and frequent celebrat- 
ing. The young mothers were compelled to bring their children 
with them to these celebrations. The babies of the whole party 
were then laid together on a big bed to sleep, while the older chil- 
dren could watch the dancing. One day, or rather one night, some 
young people got the idea to change the places and clothes of the 
different sucklings. When the party broke up at dawn, each 
drowsy-eyed mother grabbed for her baby, drove home, then soon 
discovered the exchange and was forced to take the little scream- 
ing thing with her and attempt to trade it in for her own. 

Occasionally the high spirits were suddenly interrupted by hair- 
raising news of robberies and murders by the Indians. Even after 
ten years the redskins sometimes showed up in the rapidly growing 
town. Many a horse, grazing in the neighborhood of a house, was 
led away by them, and unfortunately many a peaceful citizen be- 
came a victim of their arrows. The worst cruelty was their stealing 
of children and dragging them into the wilderness under horrible 
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mistreatment such as tying them hatless on a horse and forcing 
them to ride for days in the broiling sun. Such children, provided 
they survived the hardships, were either sold in Mexico by the 
Indians or grew up among them. It has happened that the parents, 
after years of searching, discovered their whereabouts and recov- 
ered them upon payment of a ransom, alas, only for a short time. 
The life of a nomad and of a robber had its peculiar charm. 
Estranged from their parents, they soon run away from their own 
kin and return to the Indians. Intelligent white boys, who grew 
up among them, often became chiefs. Near Comfort, on the Ban- 
dera Pass, at Camp Verde, there was a detachment of cavalry. 
There was also a militia of civilians—Rangers—who were called 
up for the defense of the border inhabitants. It helped but little. 

Indians even made incursions into the well-settled country be- 
tween San Antonio and New Braunfels. They there attacked the 
home of a farmer at a time when no one was there except a colored 
woman and her boy. The darky quickly crawled under the house 
but did not have time to save her child and had to hear—and see— 
through the cracks in the floor, the savages cruelly dismembering 
the boy. After the murder the band snatched up all sorts of articles, 
mostly such as they would not know how to use, like kid gloves, 
soap, scarves, tooth brushes, photos, and papers. This time they 
were promptly pursued and caught up with eighty miles to the 
northwest. The queer loot was found and a squaw who put up a 
furious fight was captured. She was led through Comfort. Every- 
one wanted to see her and she was worth seeing, half-naked, with 
long black hair and the vicious eyes of a beast of prey. 

The redskins are cunning and know every path. They and 
their ponies can endure hunger, thirst, and the burning heat of 
the sun. When they are pursued, they scatter so that the white 
man can seldom catch up with them. Often have I seen with alarm 
the flames suddenly flaring up and then fading away on the moun- 
tain tops, the sign by which the savages communicated the direc- 
tion of their raid. What mortal fear did I suffer when a member 
of our household did not return home at the appointed hour. 

Civilization has improved many things but it is like prose, just 
like old age in life, and it robs the wilderness of much that is 
interesting, frightfully beautiful, such as the sight of a prairie fire. 
In most cases it was a fleeing Indian who set fire to the high grass, 
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in order to destroy his tracks. When violent storms arise, as they 
do here unexpectedly, it takes only a spark during the dry season 
to destroy not only the grass and young trees but great stretches 
of cedar forests. Terrified, the farmer sees the smoke and the waves 
of fire approaching, and he hastens to protect his fence by starting 
a counter fire, that is to say, by starting a fire along the fence line 
and beating out the flames with wet blankets or sacks as they 
threaten the fence. Why fire runs toward fire the scholars may 
explain scientifically, that it does I have seen with my own eyes. 
A grand and beautiful sight it is, especially when the heavens are 
dark and masses of fire like ocean waves roar over endless stretches, 
driving horses, cattle, and all kinds of wild animals before them. 
Nothing except the water of a great river or a sudden change of 
the wind can stop such a force. Man gets used to the dreadful; 
yes, secretly he even likes it. 

Often we roamed around in the open, and many a night we 
camped under the open sky. ‘Twenty years ago, even ten years ago, 
cattle roamed about free. Only the young calves were confined, 
their mothers coming in in the evening to bring them nourish- 
ment, at which time the people also helped themselves to their part 
of the milk. Every cattle owner gives his animal a brand, consist- 
ing usually of letters, and punches their ears a certain way to dis- 
tinguish them from others. In the fall the calves are permitted to 
go with the cows. The animals search for grazing places in the 
mountains where there is protection against the northers. In the 
spring everyone gets his cattle back. Many come back to the old 
place by themselves. I have always regarded looking for cows with 
their young calves as a pleasure. Besides a revolver, a coffee pot 
and provisions tied to the saddle were taken along and the saddle 
blanket was used for a camp bed. It isa pleasure to lie in the grass, 
to gaze at the blue heavens with bright stars, fall asleep, and wake 
up at the singing of the birds. There are, however, two sides to 
every story. Frequently the dew is so heavy that one is soaked and 
gets cold. Snakes like to crawl under the cover of the sleeper. 
Though not every one is a rattlesnake, nevertheless, the touch of 
any one makes you shudder. There is another nuisance which 
though not dangerous, is extremely disagreeable, namely a small 
insect called Holzbug that sucks itself into the skin and causes 
terrible itching. [Of course, our old friend, the tick.] 
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The horses are grazed near by. After cooking a frugal break- 
fast, the horses are retrieved, watered, and saddled. Then 
work begins. It is necessary to take advantage of the early hours 
because the cattle hide in the densest thicket as soon as the sun 
rays get too powerful. Real early they stay with the calves. After 
they have gone to water, they hide them in a brushy spot and then 
wander far away to graze. The young animal lies there motion- 
less until the old one returns. If there are many cows with young 
calves in the same pasture one of them will take over the watch- 
ing of the young ones, the rest of them will go off carefree in 
search of food. The job of children’s nurse alternates. 

One day one of the animals gave us a lot of trouble. We could 
not find the calf that belonged to her. We were about six miles 
from home, downstream, in a pasture overgrown with thick brush. 
It was getting dark. My husband wanted to make a last effort to 
induce the cow to look for her calf by driving her to and fro. 
He had to cross a creek with very steep banks on both sides. I 
stayed behind. He had barely left me, when I heard the cry of an 
owl, a favorite signal of the Indians, first from one side, then an 
answer from the other. I became frightened. I looked for a spot 
where I could look all around me to avoid any Indians being able 
to approach me unnoticed, cocked my revolver, and with a thump- 
ing heart awaited the return of my husband. He, too, had heard 
the owl cry and hastened back. We forgot about the cow. Sur- 
rounding us a troop of valuable horses were grazing and they were 
what attracted the Indians. We immediately started for home. 
Although the wilderness became quite uncomfortable we could 
ride only at a moderate pace for fear we would betray ourselves. 
Then in the thicket we spied an Indian wrapped in his buffalo 
hide. Without betraying our discovery by our expressions or 
motions we rode slowly by, although our hearts were thumping. 
Gradually we got near the river which we had to cross. That was 
the worst spot; to escape was impossible. We reached the other 
bank without interference and got into open terrain. Now was the 
time to drive the horses to a gallop. Never did I ever again ride 
five miles in so short a time. The following day the horses on the 
neighbor’s farm were found to have been driven off. Because the 
savages feared their loot would slip away from them if they made 
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any move, we escaped being scalped. But even such a stern warn- 
ing does not teach one to stay at home. 

Comfort has progressed. Families got larger and increased in 
numbers. The first need was for a storehouse, a store where the 
farmer could sell his products and trade them in for the other 
necessities of life such as coffee, sugar, rice, etc., and gradually 
luxury articles as well, then postal service to other principal set- 
tlements was needed. Once a week a mail messenger was sent to 
Sisterdale, which at that time was a station on the mail route be- 
tween San Antonio and Fredericksburg. What interest and what 
joy greeted news from the old country. 

Fredericksburg is a colony founded by the Adelsverein. The 
inhabitants are well known for their industry and perseverance. 
The best wheat is grown there. The site of the town is not 
a beautiful one. Not far away, however, flows a clear, large 
creek with pleasant banks [Pedernales]. For a long time Fred- 
ericksburg remained the outpost of civilization. The vicinity suf- 
fered terribly from the Indians even though forts had been estab- 
lished manned by substantial garrisons for the protection of the 
outlying inhabitants. There was a Mormon settlement in the 
vicinity. The followers of Brigham Young soon felt unsafe and 
moved on to Utah.° 

A kind of local government was slowly developed in Comfort. 
The citizens elected from their own a justice of the peace, a po- 
liceman, etc. The children had grown to school age. It was de- 
cided to build a school house. One citizen donated the site. Others 
cut down oak trees, which others in turn hauled to the site and 
cut to size. The beautiful cypress trees supplied the shingles for 
the roof. A blockhouse was soon finished. A teacher was found 
too. Cash money was hard to get. The salary was small. Even at 
that it could be raised only for a few months of the year. The 
little barefoot Comforters, to which we contributed our contin- 
gent, did not get too learned, but they grew up to be strong, 
healthy, and full of life, skilled in work about the house and the 
field, full of courage and love for riding and hunting, self-reliant, 

®The Mormon settlement of Zodiac near Fredericksburg was abandoned in 1851. 


Subsequently the survivors migrated to Burnet and Medina counties. The colonists 
scattered; some stayed in Texas, but most moved to Iowa in 1861. 
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with good practical sense, lords of creation clothed in skimpy 
garments. 

Comfort began to spread out. Artisans moved in, new houses — 
were built. The old ones were enlarged and beautified. More land 
was cleared and planted. The mill, however, of which so much 
had been expected, did not live up to expectations. One dam after 
another was built. When barely completed, floodwaters carried 
away even the strongest. With untiring perseverance new dams 
and ditches were made; and when everything was at last ready 
to withstand any storm waters, a drought occurred. The one- 
time raging creek trickled lazily and did not supply enough water 
to run the mill. The plan had to be abandoned, after devouring 
a fortune. 

My husband took up law and became an able attorney. Orig- 
inally our highest court sat at San Antonio, Bexar County. For- 
tunately there were few law suits. As the country became more 
populous, it became necessary to divide it into several counties, 
in which the town that was most centrally located became the 
seat of a higher court. Thus a part of upper Bexar County was 
separated from it and constituted a new county. By all the rules, 
Comfort should have become the county seat. A large number of 
Americans, however, were not friendly to the Germans and 
brought in illegal votes, proposing as the county seat a place on 
the upper Guadalupe, which they called Kerrville. How much 
excitement and bitter hatred such an election can cause, one can 
find out only in the new world. A new election favored Comfort; 
later a change was made again. A new county was formed between 
Bexar and Kerr. Comfort was taken away from Kerr and became 
located on the north boundary of the new [Kendall] county, and 
lost out as county seat. 

During the short time the District Court sat in Comfort, the 
Civil War began. I shall never forget that time. We had as our 
guests the presiding judge and many lawyers when we heard the 
news that South Carolina had seceded from the Union. The news 
stirred up great enthusiasm. No one anticipated the awful misery 
that such a step might bring in its wake, not to mention the defeat 
which was in store for the South after years of heroic fighting. 
Every now and then scenes of those exciting times come back to my 
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mind and stir up my rebellious blood. What made the war doubly 
horrible was the fact that the enemy had sympathizers in the South 
causing old friends, neighbors, and relatives to oppose and spy on 
one another. Many who were fit to bear arms left Texas to wait 
for the end of the war in Mexico or Europe. The greater part 
of the remaining male population was called into Southern service 
or volunteered. What misery, hunger, rain, and cold our poor sol- 
diers had to bear. If they had been provisioned like the Northern 
armies were, fate might have decided in their favor as the valor 
of that small band so well deserved. How much did those families 
who were bereft of support have to suffer, especially in the out- 
lying places where they were in constant fear of being robbed and 
mistreated by lawless bands, sometimes consisting of deserters who 
roamed about unchecked. How poorly one had to get by because 
of the blockade that cut us off from the rest of the world except 
Mexico. Even the most essential articles of clothing could be had 
only at a very high price; many articles of food were unobtain- 
able. Coffee was not to be had, only roasted acorns or rye. Only 
native products were available, and labor to till the soil was not 
to be had. Patriotism taught Southern women, who were used to 
having several Negro servants, to spin and to weave wool and 
cotton into cloth. 

The change that took place after the end of the war was one of 
despair. The best families, mourning their fallen sons, were im- 
poverished and by reason of their upbringing, untrained to fight 
against want. Parties were terribly embittered against one another 
and the rule of the victors was harsh and humiliating. The proud, 
highly educated Southerner was deprived of all civil rights while 
the newly freed Negro was declared worthy of them. If the rela- 
tions between the plantation owners and the slaves had been as 
horrible as the fanatic abolitionists described them to be, condi- 
tions would have been even more horrible. I did not see a single 
instance where a colored man showed any hostility toward his 
former master. The Negro knew that the white Southerner was 
a better friend than the narrow-minded Yankee, who secretly 
hates the colored man but flatters him in order to win his vote at 
election time. The abolition of slavery seems to be a greater 
blessing for the white man than for the colored man. The change 
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has taught us to work and has spoiled the colored man for work. 
The South has endured suppression with dignity and has grad- 
ually again won a place for itself. Time, the omnipotent, smoothes 
and heals, dulls hatred and embitterment, and brings about re- 
conciliation. The trampled fields of the Southern States again 
produce bountiful crops, and Southern opinion, after twenty years, 
was instrumental in placing a Democratic President at the head 
of the government (Cleveland) . 

What progress has been made. What an increase in population. 
In the remotest parts of ‘Texas, ranches with great herds of cattle, 
settlements, and cities are to be found. The Indian has been dis- 
lodged and is almost a myth. Railroads cross the country and con- 
nect the great distances of our territory. Small villages grow into 
large cities with stately buildings, churches, opera houses. Our 
schools are excellent. Science and art have almost become native. 
Every luxury of the old world is available to a filled pocketbook. 
All of this I acknowledge with a feeling of satisfaction and pride, 
and yet, I have a feeling of melancholy, yes, a feeling of home- 
sickness for the lost idyl of my own youth and of the youth of 


Texas. 


Che Death of Senator Coke 


MERLE MEARS DUNCAN 


on May 14, 1897, was ‘““Ex-Senator Coke is Dead.’’ News 

coverage of Richard Coke’s last illness, funerai, and 
burial was complete and detailed by the daily papers, and the 
weeklies made mention of his passing. Editorials and biographical 
sketches reminded Texans of Coke’s service to the state and nation. 
The Galveston Daily News, one of the most important of the 
statewide papers, carried the following editorial: 


TT" HEADLINE in all of the important newspapers of Texas 


The announcement of the passing of Richard Coke will awaken a 
throb of sorrow throughout ‘Texas, especially among the older genera- 
tions, which are familiar with the principal incidents of his career, 
as a private citizen he possessed and deserved the affection which his 
neighbors have tenderly and abundantly accorded in the day of his 
affliction and which was never withheld in the period of his stalwart 
and triumphant vigor. As a public servant occupying positions of 
authority and eminence, he acquitted himself in a manner which never 
failed to evoke popular recognition. Like all men who have mingled 
in conflicts of political opinion, he did not escape opposition and 
criticism, but friend and foe in the hour of dissolution and death 
could unite in the common reflection that in all his official under- 
takings he held before him the welfare of his people and the glory 
of his state. His public service was always marked by lofty purposes 
and unflinching loyalty to his people, and he assisted in the accom- 
plishments of measures and benefits of which will be enjoyed by pos- 
terity for generations to come. In a national sense he was not a great 
man, but measured by his spotless integrity, his strong common sense, 
his fidelity to the trusts reposed in him by his people and the coura- 
geous espousal of his convictions, he more than met the requirements 
of greatness as measured by conventional standards of current politics. 
An impartial summing up of his career will disclose specific and suc- 
cessful labors of excellent service to the state and to its great outlying 
neighborhood, for which he will be held in grateful remembrance. 
Prominent among these were the unflagging diligence and masterful 
tact with which he supported the Eads plan for establishment of deep 
water at Galveston and at a critical moment so efficiently helped to 
secure its adoption. 


1Galveston Daily News, May 14, 1897, p. 6. 
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Richard Coke had served Texas long and creditably, but he 
was not a native Texan. Born in Virginia, in 1829, he did not move 
to Texas until 1850 after he had graduated with honors from 
Williarn and Mary College and had been admitted to the bar in 
Virginia. It is reputed that his decision to migrate to Texas was in 
part influenced by General Sam Houston whom he met in Wash- 
ington while visiting his uncle, Congressman Richard Coke, Jr., 
of Virginia. General Houston gave young Richard a letter of 
introduction to former Governor J. Pinckney Henderson of Hous- 
ton. With this letter in his possession, Richard Coke made his 
way to Texas, going by boat down the Ohio River, thence by the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, across the Gulf of Mexico, and up 
Buffalo Bayou to Houston. There Henderson told Coke of the 
wonderful possibilities of Texas and particularly in the newly- 
organized county of McLennan where he predicted Waco would 
become an important and flourishing city. Coke decided to go to 
Waco, and purchasing a “horse, saddle and bridle,” he made the 
trip from Houston to Waco on horseback. Settling in Waco, he 
became the second lawyer to enter the practice of law there.? 

Richard Coke “was a young man of sterling qualities, steady 
habits and popular manners, which, in connection with a strong 
mind and finished education, soon opened to him avenues of suc- 
cess and distinction. His professional ascent was rapid and bril- 
liant, and in a few years he took a position in the front rank of 
the bar of his district.’ 

The people of Waco recognized Coke’s leadership ability, and 
in 1861 he was chosen their representative at the Secession Con- 
vention. As captain of a company of his fellow townsmen, he led 
them through the ordeal of the Civil War. In 1865, Richard Coke 
began his career of public service when he was appointed district 
judge. So efficient and just was he in this capacity that in 1867 
he was elevated to the Supreme Court of Texas as associate justice. 
From this position, he was removed by General Charles Griffin, 
“preparatory to the political infamy known as the reconstruc- 
tion.”* Commenting on his three years as associate justice, the 


2William M. Sleeper and Allan D. Sanford, Waco Bar and Incidents of Waco 
History (Waco, 1941), 70. 

8Dallas Morning News, May 14, 1897, p. 1. 

4Ibid. 
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Dallas News said “he adorned it [the Bench] with an ability and 
purity honorable to himself, and at the same time, particularly 
elevating to the jurisprudence of the state.’’® 

In 1873, Richard Coke was elected governor of Texas by a 
majority of nearly fifty thousand votes and despite the efforts 
of the Reconstruction governor, E. J. Davis, and his Radical 
cohorts, to declare the election invalid, to secure the intervention 
of President U. S. Grant, and to prevent the assembling of the 
duly elected legislature, Richard Coke was inaugurated governor 
of Texas and began “‘to wrest the state government from the hands 
of a political tyranny, which threatened the liberties of our 
people.”* While serving his second term as governor, Coke was 
elected to the United States Senate and resigned to accept the 
new office. He remained in Washington for eighteen years. In 
1894, he refused re-election because of his health and returned 
to Waco to spend his last years among his close friends, supervising 
his farm in the Brazos bottom near Waco. On his death, the cit- 
izens of Waco thus appraised his public service: 


Throughout his political life ... he was never known to betray a 
trust or forfeit by a faithless act the confidence with which he was so 
continuously honored by the people of his adopted state. By his great 
ability and the fidelity with which he administered in behalf of the 
people, he has brought great honor to us, as well as to himself. It has 
been the case that in every instance we have honored him he has 
honored us. .. .7 

Viewed from whatever standpoint, in every phase of his life, Judge, 
senator, citizen, Senator Coke was one of the most eminent of Texans. 
As a lawyer and statesman he had but few superiors in the country.® 


After returning to Waco, Senator Coke devoted his energy to 
managing his plantation. He had “acquired the Horne planta- 
tion on the Brazos about eight miles below Waco and made addi- 
tions, so at his death it contained some twelve hundred acres 
and was considered one of the most desirable properties in the 
county.’*® Judge William Sleeper of Waco used to love to talk 


5Ibid. 
8Ibid., May 17, 1897, p. 1. 
TIbid. 


8Ibid., May 14, 1897, p. 2, quoting a resolution of the citizens of Waco; Galveston 
Daily News, May 17, 1897, p. 1. 
*Sleeper and Sanford, Waco Bar and Incidents of Waco History, 73. 
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about Senator Coke and always emphasized his common sense and 
good business ideas. One of his favorite stories concerned the 
method the senator used to keep his land free of Johnson grass. 


During his lifetime the land was well worked, the improvements 
kept in good condition, and no noxious grasses or weeds permitted on 
the farm. Many years ago, when Johnson grass began to be such a pest, 
and to ruin so many farms and particularly those in the Brazos bottom, 
the Coke farm was noted for its freedom from the grass. His mode of 
accomplishing this was unique. The negroes on the farm had a most 
wholesome respect for Coke, and his word was law to them. Among 
them was a hefty old fellow named Turner, who had practically lived 
his whole life on the farm. Coke observed little patches of Johnson 
grass scattered about on the land, and conceived the idea that constant 
attacks on it would kill it. So he arranged with Turner at $1.25 per 
day to ride on his mule up and down the rows and whenever he found 
a bunch of Johnson grass pull it up by the roots. He directed Turner, 
who was a dependable negro, to do that once a month, whether May 
or December. The first once over cost the Senator nearly a month’s 
wages, but this gradually decreased, and when he was telling of the 
circumstances in 1896, he said it just cost him $1.25 per month to keep 
his land clear of Johnson grass, and old Turner was still guardian of 
the field.2° 


Much of the fertility of the land in the Brazos bottom is trace- 
able to the silt deposited by the Brazos when it overflows. The 
plantation of Senator Coke was within the flood zone of the river 
and was threatened with overflow whenever the Brazos reached 
the flood stage. In the spring of 1897, “when the river was on 
high ... the senator suffered some exposure in looking after his 
plantation which appeared to be in danger of overflow and his 
symptoms became aggravated by his exertion on that occasion.’’!* 
Within a month, Senator Coke lay on his deathbed, surrounded 
by his family and friends and with the citizens of Waco and the 
people of ‘Texas avidly and sorrowfully awaiting the details of his 
passing. The important newspapers carried this story: 


Waco, Texas, May 13—At 10 o'clock tonight the condition of ex- 
Senator Richard Coke underwent a change for the worse. He has been 
ill for three weeks and is now sinking fast. Mrs. Coke is beside him 
holding his hand, and his son, Richard Coke, Jr., is also with him. 


10Jbid., 73-74. 
Dallas Morning News, May 15, 1897. 
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The physicians announced that he is moribund, and will pass away 
within the next hour or two. 

The senator is surrounded by friends and relatives. Postmaster John 
H. Harrison, Hon. Waller S. Baker, Dr. D. R. Wallace, S. J. Quay, 
James Horne and several others are beside him. He is breathing heavily 
and is past all knowledge of earthly affairs. He was bright and cheerful 
at g o'clock tonight, but stated that his end was near at hand and ex- 
pressed a preference for sudden death. 

“This lingering,” he said, “entails suffering on me and others.” 

He is propped up on pillows and his long white beard reaches to 
his waist, giving him the look painters give old patriarchs. 

After midnight Senator Coke is faintly breathing, death being near 
at hand. The fire department has arranged to toll bells at the instant 
of his death. The news that he is dying has spread and the senator’s 
old friends and neighbors are stirring around. Knots of citizens are on 
the street corners sadly waiting for the announcement of his death. 

At 12:50 Senator Coke was inarticulo mortis.?? 


Before the papers went to press the former senator had died, so 
the May 14 issues also carried notices of his death. He died at 
1:15 A.M. on May 14, 1897, and the bells of the fire stations began 
tolling ten minutes before 2 o’clock. They tolled for a while and 
then were silent to resume tolling again later in the morning. 
Funeral plans were announced: the funeral and interment to be 
on Sunday, May 16, 1897. It was to be a state funeral. The body 
would be embalmed and lie in state at the family residence until 
Sunday morning when it would be taken to the Baptist Tabernacle 
for the funeral service. Interment would be at Oakwood Cemetery. 

During his lifetime, Senator Coke had expressed a fear of being 
buried alive. Remembering this, Dr. D. R. Wallace, his close 
friend and family physician, remained with the body until the 
embalming process was completed.** The embalming was done 
by John G. Fall of the firm of Fall and Puckett, Undertakers.* 
According to the newspaper 


The men who did the embalming made a perfect success of the 
undertaking. The expression is perfectly preserved. Every feature is 


12Galveston Daily News, May 14, 1897, p. 2; Dallas Morning News, May 14, 
1897, p. 1. 

13Lilian Wallace Breustedt Riley to M. M. D., signed statement, September 15, 
1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

14W. W. (Billy) Fall to M. M. D., signed statement, September 15, 1959 (MS., 
Archives, University of Texas Library.) 
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present, just as in life. The face denotes strength of self-confidence for 
which the senator was noted. But the chemicals have transformed the 
flesh into stone almost, and the body looks like it would last for all 
time to come.*® 

Senator Coke is said to have had the first metal casket in Waco. 
It was bought from Fall and Puckett and is reputed to have cost 
twelve hundred dollars.** Billy Fall remembers his father’s telling 
about it and remarking, “Imagine anyone having a funeral that 
cost more than one hundred and fifty dollars.’ The coffin was 
made of aluminum which was so highly polished it looked like 
solid silver. The lid of the casket was glass from the center up. 
When the body was placed in it, the face of the dead statesman 
could be seen “tranquilly sleeping, looking as if he were at last 
resting entirely to his liking and enjoying his sleep with no dis- 
turbing dreams.’’* 

The remains of the patriarch lay in state in the parlor of his 
residence, at 805 South Eighth Street, until Sunday morning. The 
coffin rested 


. on a catafalque in the middle of the floor of the main parlor, 
the walls of which are hung around with ancestral portraits some of 
them dating back to colonial times when Sir William Berkeley was 
governor of the territory of Virginia. The book case is in the corner, 
filled with volumes the senator has been collecting since early man- 
hood.?® 

A guard of honor watched around the coffin and friends called 
in great numbers to pay their respects. 

Mrs. Coke was consulted by the close friends of the senator 
with regard to plans for the funeral service and her wishes pre- 
vailed. The service was non-denominational, but was held in the 
Baptist Tabernacle. Senator Coke had been baptised in infancy 
in the Episcopal Church of old Williamsburg, Virginia, and had 
grown up an Episcopalian; but in manhood he had attended 
church without regard to denomination, preferring to select the 


15Galveston Daily News, May 16, 1897, p. 2. 

16Lilian Wallace Breustedt Riley to M. M. D., signed statement, September 15, 
1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

17W. W. (Billy) Fall to M. M. D., signed statement, September 15, 1959 (MS., 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

18Galveston Daily News, May 16, 1897, p. 2. 
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S r Coke's casket was being lowered into the grave, a bolt of lightning ss 
struck a tree some sixty feet from the principals in the funeral ceremony. The 
drama of the episode was caught in the drawing that appeared in the Dallas 
Morning News, May 17, 1897. 
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On September 13, 1898, Senator Coke's memorial statue was unveiled at the 
gravesite in Oakwood Cemetery, Waco, Texas. 
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The Coke-Wallace monuments form the most interesting statuary group in 
Oakwood Cemetery. 
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preacher rather than the sect. Mrs. Coke was a Baptist and so 
he was more inclined to that church than any other.” 

Telegrams came to Mrs. Coke from senators, representatives, 
governors, and citizens expressing sympathy. Among those who 
wired they would come to the funeral were Governor Charles A. 
Culberson, ex-Governors Richard B. Hubbard, L. S. Ross, and 
James S. Hogg. Many resolutions were passed and transmitted to 
the Coke family. Both houses of the Texas legislature put in 
formal terms their expressions of appreciation and sympathy. 
Waco citizens drafted one of the most eloquent statements but 
even more indicative of the greatness of Coke was the resolution 
adopted by the ‘Texas division of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. It reads as follows: 


Whereas the Kit Carson Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Depart- 
ment of ‘Texas, has learned with regret of the death of Hon. Richard 
Coke, ex-Governor of Texas and ex-United States senator; now there- 
fore, having interest in all that concerns our state and country, we 
feel called upon to express ourselves on this sad event. 

Resolved, that we recognize in Hon. Richard Coke a gentleman, a 
scholar and a citizen of truest courtesy, deep learning and unbounded 
patriotism, one who in life was of inestimable benefit to the state, 
nation and the world, and one whose death entails an irreparable loss 
and bereavement which we feel in common with our fellow citizens. 

Resolved, that we join with those who have expressed high respect 
and honor for the dead statesman, and in sympathy and condolence 
to the bereaved family of the late distinguished Richard Coke. 

Resolved, that ex-Senator Coke’s conciliatory language in public 
utterances, coming from a Confederate veteran, and his considerate 
manners and unfailing courtesy to us of the other side, entitle him 
to expressions from us as a Grand Army post. May his grave be kept 
green and his memory abide in the hearts of Texans, American vet- 
erans, both the gray and the blue, who will scatter flowers there at each 


returning decoration day. 
y J. McCune, Post Commander 


H. E. Concer, Adjutant.”+ 


The body of ex-Senator Coke was removed from his residence 
on Sunday morning, May 16, and placed on a catafalque in front 
of the altar where he lay in state for those who had not been to 
his home to pay their respects. The platform of the tabernacle 


20] bid. 
21[bid., May 17, 1897, p. 1. 
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was under a canopy of black and white bunting. The same material 
draped all of the columns and trailed along the vast ceiling. The altar 
was wound about in black and white, and rays of sable and snow-white 
fabric extended from the ceiling to the walls. Floral decorations and 
offerings arranged around the altar, such as harp without strings, the 
broken wheel, the fallen column and other emblematic designs, were 
present in profusion. The star spangled banner stood at each corner of 
the platform. In the center of the canopy, vertically above the altar, 
hung a large portrait of the deceased, and above the portrait was the 
battle flag of his regiment, twined with the flag of Texas.?? 


At 10 A.M., the funeral hour was announced by the Reverend 
B. H. Carroll and a touching and earnest prayer was offered ask- 
ing divine guidance for those who were to pay tribute to “one 
who judged by any human standard and intelligence, one who, 
measured by any mortal counsel, was good and great.”** 

Dr. Rufus Burleson, who preached the sermon, had been chap- 
lain of the regiment in which Richard Coke had served as captain 
of infantry. Dr. Burleson selected for his text the thirty-eighth 
verse of the third chapter of II Samuel, ‘‘and the King said unto 
his servants, Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?’ Also the first verse of the twelfth psalm 
of David, ‘Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful 
fall from among the children of men.” Dr. Burleson’s sermon was 
long and eloquent, a rather detailed history of his subject and a 
fitting tribute to Senator Coke; but the immense crowd of over 
3,500 persons who filled every seat and who stood about the taber- 
nacle in front of doors and windows listened with rapt attention. 
The funeral hymns were the favorites of Senator Coke, such as 
‘Nearer My God to Thee,” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and ‘Raise 
Me, Jesus, to Thy Bosom.” 


In fact, the religious service was carried out according to suggestions 
made by the senator from time to time after he “realized the summons 
had come.” In addition to the hymns, patriotic songs were given by the 
Columbian quartette, assisted by Mesdames Ed Tobey, Jr., Howard 
Mana, Frizelle Hargrove, soprano singers, and further assisted by Prof. 
Reynolds’ corps of musicians with violins, flutes and clarinettes. “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” was rendered by the quartette; also several 
anthems.*4 


22Tbid. 
231 bid. 
241 bid. 
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Assisting Dr. Carroll and Dr. Burleson were Dr. S. A. King 
and several other ministers. Most of the Waco churches held no 
morning services so that their congregations might attend the last 
obsequies to Waco’s distinguished citizen.”® 

At the conclusion of the funeral service, Dr. Burleson an- 
nounced that the assembly might pass in front of the altar as the 
members left the tabernacle to have a last look at the face of 
the dead. The colored people formed in line behind the white. 
Among them were some of the senator’s former slaves who had 
continued to live on the plantation. They were observed to bend 
low and gaze tearfully into the face of their former master whom 
they loved, for he had been “a kind master during slavery and 
in later times a kind landlord.’?* 

The pallbearers were from among the most distinguished men 
of Texas. Those carrying the casket were Governor Culberson, 
ex-Governors Hubbard, Ross, and Hogg, ex-Senator John H. 
Reagan, Hons. R. H. Harrison, C. K. Bell, Joe Abbott, and 
Speaker L. Travis Dashiell. Honorary pallbearers were L. S. Ross, 
W. L. Cabell, W. L. Moody, Dr. D. R. Wallace, Tom Moore, 
M. D. Herring, W. L. Radney, Edward Rotan, John H. Harrison, 
C. B. Pearre, and Dr. J. H. Sears. Wearing white gloves and badges 
of mourning, these men marched in front and at the rear of the 
coffin both at the tabernacle and at the grave. The old soldiers 
who had served with Senator Coke also had a place in the pro- 
cession, which reached proportions never before seen in a Waco 
funeral.?’ 

The weather during these days of sadness was spectacular. When 
Senator Coke died, his friend and physician, Dr. D. R. Wallace, 
recorded the following in his diary: “A great man has gone—the 
heavens open—a flood came down about the time of death as 
though weeping for a great and noble man going out.’** The 
services in the tabernacle were not disturbed by the bad weather 
but during the procession and at the cemetery ‘‘an electric, rain, 
and hail storm ... greatly embarrassed the entire open air dem- 


25] bid. 
26Ibid. 
27Dallas Morning News, May 16, 1897, p. 1. 


28Diary of David R.° Wallace (MSS., in possession of Mrs. Lillian Wallace 
Breustedt Riley, Waco, Texas) , 149. 
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onstration which had been arranged on a scale commensurate with 
the dignity of the dead statesman.’’*® 

The storm was “awful and terrifying.” A vivid description of it 
was carried in the newspapers and many Waco citizens recall its 
fury. As the funeral cortege moved slowly along Fifth Street 
toward Oakwood Cemetery, the lightning flashed continuously 
and the thunder sounded like “furious cannonading.” The sky was 
the color of copper, the wind howled and the rain fell in torrents.*° 
Mrs. W. N. Lazenby, who lived across the street from Senator 
Coke, remembers the day vividly. She was not able to go to the 
funeral as she had two small children. When the storm reached 
its full force, she took her children and got in the bed because she 
believed the then-commonly accepted theory that lightning would 
not strike a feather bed. By that time the water was running down 
the street like a river, carrying huge branches of trees that had 
been broken off by the tornadic winds.*t And Mrs. Albert Boggess, 
a granddaughter of Captain M. D. Herring, a partner in the law 
firm of Senator Coke and a pallbearer, recalls driving to Oakwood 
with her cousin, George Plunkett, who later married S. C. Red, 
the first graduate of the University of Texas. When the girls 
reached the cemetery, Captain Herring came over to the carriage 
and told them to return home immediately. Since they had some 
relatives living in the vicinity on South Third Street, the girls 
decided to go there instead. When they reached the bridge over 
Waco Creek, the water was already pouring over it. Some little 
Negro boys ran along beside the carriage and begged the girls not 
to try to cross the bridge, but they did and safely reached the home 
of their relatives who had also taken refuge on their feather beds.*? 

Meanwhile, at the cemetery, thousands, with drenched cloth- 
ing, were observing the final rites when a cloud 


arose in the north and rolled up rapidly, resembled a monster purple 
balloon nearly hiding half of the sky. The color was sometimes the 
hue of copper, but was changeable. It grew purple, and on in its 


29Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, p. 1. 

80] bid. 

81Mrs. W. N. (Pearl Chambers) Lazenby to M. M. D., signed statement, Septem- 
ber 15, 1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

82Mrs. Albert (Alice Herring) Boggess to M. M. D., signed statement September 
15, 1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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progress it became deep scarlet because of sun’s rays which were able to 
struggle through rifts in the inner clouds. After the storm clouds 
reached the zenith and obscured the sun it became very black.** 


It was at this point that a bolt of lightning descended almost 
perpendicularly and looked like a great ball of fire.** 
The pallbearers had just lowered the casket when the lightning 


struck. 


Hon. Jo Abbott, Governor Culberson and others were standing hold- 
ing the cords and Dr. Burleson was closing the services when the crash 
sounded as if the earth had been rent. ... The detonation was deafen- 
ing and the glare of lightning was blinding. It struck a tree within 
thirty feet of the grave and rove it from top to roots.*® 


In describing this incident to his granddaughter, Lilian Wallace 
Breustedt Riley, Dr. D. R. Wallace said that when the lightning 
struck, the flash was reflected on the metal casket and many 
thought it had been struck.*® The newspaper account reported 
“many ejaculations.” A Waco story is that a man was heard to 
exclaim that the Devil had come to claim his own. The remark- 
able thing was that although the people were startled there was 
no panic. This was because of the calmness of the “leading 


actors.’’°7 


Lieutenant Governor Jester was standing near the grave and felt 
shock and near him stood ex-Governors Ross and Hubbard who had 
just let go the straps they used to lower the coffin. Governor Hubbard 
was shocked and sank to his knees, but was instantly restored to his 
feet. Judge Reagan was standing in the line beside the grave and did 
not feel shock but was dazed by the flash. Several women fainted. The 
horses in some of the carriages plunged and struggled but most of them 
were controlled. Two teams got a start and ran off but the wheels sank 
in the soft ground and stopped them before they got far.** 


33Dallas Morning News, May 17, 1897, p. 1;-Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, 
p: i. 
84Dallas Morning News, May 17, 1897, p. 1; Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, 


35Dallas Morning News, May 17, 1897, p. 1; Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, 
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3éLillian Wallace Breustedt Riley to M. M. D., signed statement, September 15, 
1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

87Dallas Morning News, May 17, 1897, p. 1; Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, 
2: 

88Dallas Morning News, May 17, 1897, p. 1. 
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Many were the stories of the thunderbolt. M. M. Crane, the 
attorney general, said, “I was sitting in the carriage with Mr. 
Brigance when the awful roar came. It sent leaves and bark flying. 
The shock was felt in the carriage and the horse appeared for an 
instant to be paralyzed.’’** “Sheriff Ben Cabell and his wife and 
Major Charles B. Pearre were in Major Pearre’s carriage near the 
tree and all of them felt the shock.’’*? Captain M. D. Herring was 
carrying a gold-headed cane which was knocked from his hand.*? 
But there was no panic. Those in attendance remained until the 
grave was closed and then “departed making their way to their 
respective homes with the rain beating down upon them, the hail 
pelting them and the flood waters flowing in the streets, turning 
the highways into rivers.”’* 


It was said by several that the grandeur of the storm added to the 
wonderful apotheosis accorded Senator Coke in giving him a funeral 
in which people from all parts of the state participated. One man who 
had known him for half a century said “He led a life in which many 
storms overtook him and in a storm he was buried. He deserves the rest 
he is now enjoying.** 


Dr. Wallace recorded in his diary, 


Body assigned to the grave Sunday at high noon came a vivid flash 
of lightning as casket being lowered in grave struck tree about 60 feet 
away. A nation weeps—as history inscribes on Fame’s eternal records 
the name of another immortal.‘ 


The grave in which Senator Coke was buried was situated in 
the Coke division of Oakwood Cemetery. There Senator and Mrs. 
Coke had laid to rest their son Jack, and there also were two small 
graves of baby girls. Senator Coke had penned the epitaph for 
Jack, ‘A devoted son, a steadfast friend, an honest man. None 
knew him but to love him. None name him but to praise.” On 
the little girls’ tomb was inscribed “Our Babies, an Angel called 


bid. 

401 bid. 

41Mrs. Glassell (Anna May Herring) Elliott to M. M. D., signed statement, 
September 15, 1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library). Mrs. Elliott still 
has the cane in her possession. 

42Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, p. 1. 

43[bid. 


44Diary of David R. Wallace (MSS., in possession of Mrs. Lilian Wallace Breu- 
stedt Riley, Waco, Texas) , 149. 
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them.”” The Cokes had cared for these graves tenderly. Oak and 
laurel trees were growing there and the roses they had planted 
among the graves were blooming. On Jack’s grave, the day of the 
funeral, were some faded flowers the senator had gathered and 
placed there the day before “‘the fatal paralysis manifested itself 
in aggravated form’’*® The grave for the ex-senator was prepared 
with great care. It was lined with bricks, laid in cement. The walls 
were more than a foot thick. It was to be arched over after the 
coffin was lowered, thus enclosing the hermetically sealed metal 
casket in an air- and water-tight underground vault over which 
a monument would be erected later.*® The storm during the 
funeral presented a serious problem. The water ran into the grave 
and, according to Mrs. Lazenby, had to be dipped out before the 
coffin could be lowered.** Mrs. John T. Kelley tells of hearing that 
the water continued to run in the grave and that when the casket 
was lowered it floated, and that a former political opponent was 
heard to ejaculate, ‘““The Devil won’t have him and is sending him 
right back.’”’** Another story was that it rained so hard the casket 
had to be placed in a near-by vault until the following day. But 
the account in the newspapers made no mention of any of these 
versions. According to the press, the grave was arched over thus 
sealing the coffin in an underground vault.‘ 

Mrs. Coke had definite plans for a monument for Senator Coke. 
Whether the idea for the design was original with her or whether 
she and her husband had discussed it, is not known; but within 
a short time after the funeral she told Dr. Wallace of her desire. 
She wanted him to arrange for similar monuments to be erected 
on their cemetery lots and for each to be topped by a life-size 
statue. Dr. Wallace was surprised at her request and hesitated 
to comply with her wishes since he was a modest man and shrank 
from placing himself in a position which someone might criticize. 
His story of the monuments follows: 


45Dallas Morning News, May 16, 1897, p. 1. 

46] bid. 

4™Mrs. W. N. (Pearl Chambers) Lazenby to M. M. D., signed statement, Septem- 
ber 15, 1959 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

48Mrs. John T. Kelley to M. M. D., signed statement, September 15, 1959 (MS., 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

49Galveston Daily News, May 17, 1897, p. 1. 
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Governor Richard Coke and myself had been intimately associated 
for thirty-five years and on his death his wife suggested that our monu- 
ments, on which were placed statues standing opposite each other, 
should be alike as far as practicable. She seemed to have her heart set 
upon it and a great deal of feeling connected with the matter. It was a 
rather singular coincidence that one of my daughters, Mrs. Tyler, had 
a week or two before expressed herself as not being satisfied with the 
family monument that I had previously erected at a small cost, about 
three hundred dollars, and asked that I put another there more in ac- 
cordance with what she conceived the situation demanded. (It had 
never occurred to me that the humble one I had was not sufficient and 
satisfactory. I never had and never should have thought of erecting 
another in its place, for really care very little for such things. When 
Mrs. Coke approached me on the subject, it did not strike me as quite 
the right thing to do to have a monument erected while I was living, 
and so I told her, and at the same time told her that I would consult 
with my friends in regard to it and if they saw or thought there was no 
objection to putting such a monument during my life, that is if they 
made no objections to it, (and I have seen several myself that were 
erected prior 10 the death of the individual in New York and other 
places) as most of these friends, all in fact, and I wrote to a number of 
prominent men throughout the state, thought it eminently proper, 
more to gratify others than myself, I consented and had the family 
monument that now stands in Oakwood opposite that of Senator Coke 
at a cost of about two thousand dollars. Very sensitive all my life to 
public opinion, I feared people would think that I was trying to be as 
great a man as Governor Coke. Nothing is more foreign to my disposi- 
tion than any such object. It is no part of my nature to borrow honor 
or eclat from another; I just want to be as big and no bigger than 
D. R. Wallace. I am glad I had it erected, the work was done very 
cheaply as I have since learned, and it was very gratifying to Mrs. Coke, 
one of the best women, and to me the best of friends. ... °° 


On September 13, 1898, the statues of the two prominent Texans 
were unveiled in Oakwood Cemetery. The two pieces of statuary 
had been made by sculptors employed and directed by Frank 
Tiech of San Antonio."* The statues were carved from white 
Italian marble and were mounted on tiered bases of gray Texas 
granite. The lower base “being five feet square and one and one- 
half foot in height; the second is four feet square and one foot 


504 Short Autobiography of D. R. Wallace of Waco, Texas (MSS., in possession 
of Mrs. Lilian Wallace Breustedt Riley, Waco, Texas), 38-40. Dr. Wallace’s auto- 
biography was dictated in September, 1905. 

51Waco Times-Herald, September 15, 1898. 
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in height; while the third is three feet four inches square and 
one foot three inches in height.’’*? Atop the third base was placed 
a die-block two and one-half feet square and five feet high 
crowned by a “richly carved, highly polished cap.”’** The statues 
were mounted on these caps, each statue being six feet and eight 
inches high. When they were erected, ‘‘on either side of one of 
the streets of that beautiful city of the Dead ... they appear as 
if they were in life, engaged in converse one with the other.’’** 


The statue of Senator Coke is a fine piece of sculpture. It represents 
the statesman as he was when he left the congress of the United States 
and returned to the quiet of his home to spend his few remaining 
years. Erect, his long coat hanging open, as he was wont to wear it, his 
full beard, his bare brow, and in his hand the plain, thick stick which 
he carried. Such was the statesman in life, and such has the chisel 
pictured. .. .* 

The subject of the other statue “was taken from among the living.” 
The figure “is that of the physician as he is today; a citizen, a physi- 
cian, trusted in public life and in private practice, a man yet honored 
and revered by those among whom he lives—Dr. D. R. Wallace.’’®* 


According to Dr. W. O. Wilkes, “The likeness to each is good, 
though that of Senator Coke is more easily recognizable, owing 
to his unusually protuberant forehead and bushy eyebrows.’’*? 
An incident recorded by Dr. Wallace in his autobiography proves 
that his likeness too was easily recognizable. 


Mrs. Coke and myself were visiting the cemetery together and I 
noticed a gentleman walking around and paying particular attention 
to these monuments, and coming to the carriage, where I was sitting, 
he said “I see that is your monument, and if you have no objection, I 
would like to know what it cost.” Dr. Wallace does not give his reply 
but it is assumed he gave the cost for his next sentence is as follows: 
“He replied “That was certainly a losing business to that builder, I 
would not build one for what both of them cost.’” He said that he 
had frequently got five thousand dollars for similar work, adding that 


52Ibid., September 14, 1897. 
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57William O. Wilkes, History of the Waco Medical Association with Reminiscence 
and Irrelevant Comment (Waco, 1931) , 75-76. 
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he knew it to be the best granite in the world, that it was the best in 
quality and hardest to work.** 
When the monuments were unveiled only one side of the die- 


block of the Coke monument was inscribed. On the south side, 
facing the Wallace monument, was the following: 


Richard Coke. 
Characterized by a Splendid 
Manhood. 

The Brave Soldier, 

An Able and Impartial Judge, 
The Enlightened and Patriotic 
Governor. 

The Distinguished Senator in 
Congress for Eighteen Years. 
Always True to the People, and 
Faithful to Every Trust. 
Born March 18, 1829 

Died May 14, 1897.°° 


On the other hand, the Wallace monument was engraved on all 
four sides. Since Dr. Wallace and his second wife, Susan Lavinia 
Wallace, were still living, blanks were left for the dates of their 
death. The inscriptions were simple. With the exception of that 
of Dr. Wallace they stated names, dates of birth and death, and 
the relationship to Dr. Wallace. On the east side were the names 
of his two wives who were also sisters; on the south was the name 
of his son, Coke Wallace, who had died when he was seventeen; 
while the west side was engraved with the name of his mother, 
Phoebe Powell Wallace. Three of these had preceded Dr. Wallace 
in death and their graves and small headstones were already on 
the Wallace lot. 

Later all sides of the Coke monument were to be engraved and 
on the east and west sides of his statue were placed busts of his 
two sons, Richard and Jack Coke. These statues appear to have 
been carved by the same hands that had so finely chiseled that 
of the father. It is presumed that Mrs. Coke had these made for 
she was the last to die. Under the names of Jack and the two 
baby girls were placed the same inscriptions she and the late sen- 


58A Short Autobiography of D. R. Wallace of Waco, Texas (MSS., in possession 
of Mrs. Lilian Wallace Breustedt Riley, Waco, Texas) , 40. 
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ator had selected earlier. On the east side of the monument, under 
Richard's name, was inscribed 


An Honorable and Upright Man 
A Loving and Affectionate Son 
A True Friend 
He is not Dead but Sleepeth. 
On the north side, opposite that of Senator Coke, is a simple 
inscription 
Mary E. 
Wife of 
Richard Coke. 
Born 
March 29, 1837 
Died 
Oct. 29, 1900. 
And the dates have been filled in on the Wallace monument 
since Dr. Wallace and his wife, too, have long since been buried. 
More than two generations later the monuments of Senator 
Coke and Dr. David R. Wallace remain among the most interest- 
ing ones in Oakwood Cemetery, where they have been the subject 
of much conjecture. A popular story is that the two men were 
such good friends and enjoyed so much their many heated dis- 
cussions, they planned their monuments that they might stand 
face to face and argue throughout eternity. Another story is that 
the two men were enemies and stand there swearing vengeance 
on each other. Professor Guy B. Harrison, director of the Baylor 
Texas Collection, has heard this version frequently; but his grand- 
father, Captain John H. Harrison and his father, Guy B. Harri- 
son, both discredited the story saying “Coke and Wallace were 
life-long friends.’’® 
Richard Coke and David R. Wallace were close friends and they 
were political allies. Dr. Wallace helped Coke in his campaign for 
governor and when Coke was elected, he named Dr. Wallace super- 
intendent of the Insane Asylum at Austin. Their families were 
friends, intimate friends. One of the most interesting evidences 
of this friendship is found in some ‘Notes’ which Sue Wallace 


60Guy B. Harrison, Jr., to M. M. D., signed statement, October 2, 1959 (MS., 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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Tyler, oldest daughter of Dr. Wallace, made when she was ninety 
years of age. In one, which she called “My First Ball,” she wrote: 


When Coke was elected Gov of Texas we left for Austin Feb 
-74- hardly “knowing what the day would bring” trying to recover 
from war punishment under Republican rule of Davis & his carpet 
baggers & negroes in office. Before things settled trouble came up over 
a railroad & one night when a ball was given for the Governor my 
mother & father had gone to it & I was left to get my lessons (as I 
was 14 yrs old) when the Gov’s carriage & a grown young man had been 
sent to escort me to the ball; as the Gov had said he wanted all his 
best friends present. Needless to say I soon was among those present 
& the happiest one there & nothing unpleasant occurred to mar the 


festivities.®1 


The day following the unveiling of the statues of the two men, 
one of the headlines in the Waco Times-Herald was “Friends 
Always Through Life,” and the article on the ceremony contained 
this information: 


These two were friends throughout life. They had known each other 
in early years, and having cast their lot in the same city, they became 
firmer and faster friends as their days passed. It was quite a coinci- 
dence that these two men who had been so prominent and who were 
known so well, should have selected the same spot for the last resting 
place of their loved ones and for themselves; should have gone to 
Oakwood and purchased lots opposite each other, separated only by a 
narrow driveway, and in a beautiful locality.*? 


Senator Coke and Dr. Wallace selected their burial lots in an 
area of the cemetery where some of their closest friends presently 
rest. Directly to the south of the Wallace lot is the grave of George 
Clark. Many persons in Waco give Clark credit for a large part 
of Coke’s political success. ‘To the west, across a narrow road from 
George Clark, sleep the Burlesons, Rufus Columbus Burleson and 
his wife, Georgia. Immediately to the west of these graves is the 
tomb of the Reverend Richard Byrd Burleson. He was vice-pres- 
ident and professor of natural sciences at Waco University and his 
monument was erected by his former students. The west side of 
his monument bears this fine tribute: 

¢1Notes by Mrs. George (Sue Wallace) Tyler (MSS., Archives, University of Texas 


Library) . 
62Waco Times-Herald, September 14, 1898. 
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Erected by the Alumni 
Association to our Great 
and Beloved Teacher, Who 
Lived Without a Blot and 
Died Without a Foe. 


So there they are today, together and among their friends, 
standing face to face. “Senator Coke is looking toward the rising 
sun” while Dr. Wallace “looks upon the setting sun at the close 
of each day.” And “there they are to be near together when the 
resurrection morn shall come, friends through life, neighbors in 
that last cold habitation to which all that is mortal must surely 
come.’’* 
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Che History of Htempstead and the 
Formation of Waller County, Cevas 


FRANK MacD. SPINDLER 


I. THE Location oF HEMPSTEAD 


EMPSTEAD was founded in 1856, approximately seventeen 
years before the organization of Waller County, Texas. 


Situated in that portion of Austin County which lay east 
of the Brazos River, this territory was a part of the original grant 
of land made by the Republic of Mexico to Stephen F. Austin. 
By the time that Texas entered the Union in 1845, Austin County 
east of the Brazos River had become a highly profitable planta- 
tion area. Over one thousand slaves were employed then on the 
plantations, farms, and forests which belonged to about two hun- 
dred individuals. Because much of this area of Austin County 
east of the Brazos River had been granted to Jared Groce, a 
pioneer colonist, this territory was often called ‘““Groce’s country.” 

Until 1856, Rock Island was the only village in this region. 
Situated three miles northwest of Groce’s plantation, “Liendo,” 
the village consisted of a general store, the post office, a blacksmith 
shop, a cotton gin, an inn, and a few cottages. By 1857, about the 
end of June, the post office was closed. All mail was sent there- 
after to Hempstead, a new town whose founding caused the death 
of Rock Island.? 

On April 18, 1855, Amelia Matilda Murray, the daughter of 
a bishop of Saint David’s (Wales) and a maid of honor to Queen 
Victoria, made a trip from Houston to Washington-on-the-Brazos. 
She described the present site of Hempstead in these words: 

After leaving the prairies we came to a very pretty district, re- 


sembling English park scenery; fine scattered trees and woods with 
the brightest and most luxuriant verdure I have seen in America. At 


1Vernon Loggins, Two Romantics and Their Ideal Life: Elisabet Ney, Sculptor, 
Edmund Montgomery, Philosopher (New York, 1946) , 204-205. Weekly Commercial 
Telegraph and Business Register (Houston) , July 2, 1857, p. 3, carries notice of the 
closing of Rock Island post office. 
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times the oaks and the sand reminded me of Kent; but these oaks are 
not the same species as ours, yet are the Texans fine trees. The dwarf 
“Black Jack” is abundant all about.’ 


II. THr INTERDEPENDENCY OF HEMPSTEAD 
AND THE RAILROAD MOVEMENT 


At the time of Miss Murray’s visit, work was progressing upon 
the Houston and Texas Central Railroad, which was to bring 
Hempstead into being. This railroad company had its genesis in 
a convention held at Chappell Hill, Washington County, ‘Texas, 
on July 3, 1852. Although the railroad was largely the project of 
leading business men in Houston, the company included Doctor 
Richard Rogers Peebles and James W. McDade, the organizers 
of the Hempstead Town Company.* 

On December 29, 1856, these two men entered into an agree- 
ment to form the Hempstead Town Company 


for the purpose of laying off and building up a City or Town to be 
called Hempstead in the County of Austin in the State of Texas, at or 
about the Fiftieth mile of the Houston and Texas Central Railway 
upon the line thereof from the City of Houston in said State toward 
the Brazos and Red Rivers upon the contemplated line of the said 
Railway, which town is to be located upon the certain tract of land 
this day sold and conveyed by the said Peebles and his wife Mary 
Ann by deed of even date herewith to the said McDade which land 
is described in said deed as follows to wit: “Beginning at a stake on 
a mound inside of the head right league of Jared E. Groce Jr. ... 
The area comprised being (2000 acres) wo thousand acres of land.* 


The company began operation immediately. In 1857, when the 
railroad was in operation only to Cypress City, the twenty-five- 
mile station, Hempstead was being built. 


2Amelia M. Murray, Letters from the United States, Cuba and Canada (New 
York, 1856) , 293. Andrew F. Muir, of Houston, Texas, called this quotation to the 
attention of the writer. 


8Tri-Weekly Telegraph (Houston) , May 4, 1859, lists the Board of Directors. See 
also St. Clair Griffin Reed, A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transportation 
Conditions under Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the State (Houston, 
1941) , 67-68. Chapter IX deals with the Galveston and Red River Railway Com- 
pany and Houston and Texas Central Railway Company. 

4Peebles to McDade, December 29, 1856 (MS., Deed Records of Waller County, 
County Clerk’s Office, Hempstead), A, 631-634. “Hempstead ... was named after 
Dr. G. S. B. Hempstead of Portsmouth, Ohio, brother-in-law of Dr. R. R. Peebles, 
a founder of the town,” states the Houston Chronicle, January 18, 1950. 
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At the fifty mile station, another town is being built, more favor- 
ably located than any new place we have ever heard of. This town, 
Hempstead, in Austin county, is already beginning to grow into ex- 
istence.—and many eyes are turned to it. Within fifteen miles of this 
new city over 150,000 acres of Brazos bottom lands lie, and much of 
them now already in cultivation, while, perhaps, half a million acres 
of average uplands, lay equally near. We are informed by those well 
acquainted with the country, that the Brazos River meanders for a 
hundred miles about the town, without being, at any point, more than 
twenty miles distant; if so much as that. The densest farming settle- 
ment in the State is not more than eight miles distant, and the country, 
within a circle of twenty miles, is capable of producing more than 
twice the present crop of ‘Texas. We expect for this new place a future 
which will astonish many of the builders of towns in this State.5 


The progress reports on construction of the railroad add an 
element of suspense to the newspapers of the period. Certainly 
the future of Hempstead depended upon this project. By May 
18, 1857, service was opened to Hockley, the thirty-five-mile sta- 
tion. It was hoped to reach Hempstead by the first of November. 
A rainy winter prevented this. By Christmas, 1857, the rails were 
down only on the first thirty-nine miles (not quite to the present 
town of Waller) , although the grading had been completed for 
the first sixty miles. In early March, 1858, the railroad had reached 
the now defunct town of Burton, located at mile post number 
forty-two and one-half. Mid-May found the track within two 
miles of Hempstead. The Clear Creek bridge, ‘‘a very substantial 
structure,” required much time to build; but by June 10, 1858, 
the track was within half a mile of the depot. Cars were reported 
“running regularly to Hempstead taking to that place large 
quantities of goods and numbers of passengers” by June 17, 1858. 
The official opening of the railroad to Hempstead was set for 
June 29.° 

Extensive preparations were made to welcome the advent of 
rail transportation to Hempstead. The newspapers had carried 
promises of a great celebration when that day arrived, and they 
were kept. There is a contagious joy even yet in reading about 
them: 


SHouston Price Current and Business Register, March 19, 1857. 


Weekly Commercial Telegraph and Business Register, September 3, 1857; De- 
cember 24, 1857; March 11, 1858; June 3, 1858; June 10, 1858; June 17, 1858. 
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Hempstead.—The greatest assemblage ever congregated in the Star 
State, in all probability, will meet on Tuesday the ggth and Wednesday 
the goth of June, and July ist, 1858, at Hempstead. Persons from 
various parts of the State, and our chivalrous citizen soldiery, and our 
women and children, are to be there. Ample preparation is making — 
by Messrs. Fulton & Lipscomb, of the Planters’ Hotel, and Capt. M. K. 
Snell at his hotel, as well as others who keep houses of entertain- 
ment. The soldiers are to encamp in the open air, so will many of 
the gentlemen. But for ladies there will be provision made within 
doors. The entertainment will consist of oratory of the highest order, 
the fare of roast beef of the best kind, and terpsichorean exercises, to 
consist of waltzes, polkas, schottisches, flings, &c. Then there will be 
pyrotechnic works, to consist of congreave and sky rockets, chasers, 
snakes, Roman candles, Greek fire, whirligigs &c. There will be oratory, 
beef, dancing and fireworks to suit the most fastidious tastes. The first 
fifty miles of the Central Trunk Road of Texas has been completed, 
amid trials and tribulations of its enterprising projectors. The work 
is done to Hempstead, a town already flourishing, and which sprung 
up in a few months, in consequence of its being made the terminus of 
the second section of the Central Road.’ 


The occasion apparently lived up to its advance billing, to 
judge from the fulsome account of another editor: 


GREAT R. R. CELEBRATION 
THE OPENING OF THE CENTRAL Roap To HEMpsTEAp!!— 
EXCURSION, BARBECUE, FIREWORKS, BALLS, &c., &c.!!! 

. the egth of June was, three weeks ago, fixed upon as the day for 
the great affair to come off. Notices were extensively circulated and 
the public invited to be on hand. 

At 7 o’clock in the morning the train left Houston loaded with 
people. For an hour previously, men, women and children were seen 
gathering from all parts of the city to the depdt, in carriages and qn 
foot. Three passenger cars and ten long platform cars, fitted up with 
seats and shaded with bushes received the people. At about half-past 
six, the Milam Rifles, dressed in their elegant uniforms, came march- 
ing across the bridge. Shortly after, the Washington Light Guards, with 
a band of music, also in full parade dress, to the number of forty 
muskets, marched up, and all filed to their seats on board the cars, 
with all the precision of movement and military bearing which has 
always characterized these elegant corps, and which would do justice 
to the best trained soldiers anywhere in the world. At 7 the train moved 
off, all the cars were crowded, and the number on board was variously 
estimated at from six to eight hundred persons. As the train started, 


THouston Republic, June 26, 1858. 
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the crowd and the excursionists put up three cheers, which made the 
welkin ring again. 

The tedium of the trip was enlivened by music from the band. ... 
The train passed Cypress City at about half-past eight, and Hockley 
at nine. Both these places are still in existence though most of their 
business has been moved to Hempstead. Burton is but the wreck of 
what it was, and we presume a month or two more will find it entirely 
obliterated. At half-past ten the train arrived at Hempstead. For a 
mile below, the two locamotives, by which it was propelled, testified 
their sympathy with the occasion, by a loud and continuous scream 
from the brazen throats of their whistles. The writer hereof, together 
with the superintendent, and one or two friends, had taken their seats 
on the cow-catcher of the engine, and as the train entered the town, 
answered the shouts of welcome by the multitudes already assembled, 
with cheer after cheer, which was caught up by the excursionists on 
the train behind. The pealing cannon, the shouting of the crowd which 
had gathered in from the surrounding country, until the town was 
filled with people, the waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies from the 
galleries and windows of the hotels and other buildings, the strains of 
music from the band, all contributed to raise the exitement, and made 
the scene one of surpassing interest. 

Arrived at the stopping place the passengers poured out from the 
train and mingled with the crowd. Soon after, the procession was 
formed.® 

The Marshal of the Day, J. B. Cowan, had put forth an order 
concerning the opening festivities: 


The various military and civic companies will assemble at the ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Shaphard, Gould & Co., at 11 A.M., where orations 
will be delivered by Capt. W. R. Rodgers [sic], R. W. Samuels, Esq., 
and others, after which the procession will proceed to the barbecue 
ground, in the following order: 

Music 

Various Military Companies, according to rank. 
Prest. and Ex-Prest. H & T. C. R.R. Co. 
Supt., Engineers and Officers H & T C R R Co. 
Prest. and Vice-Prest. Houston Tap & Brazoria RR 
Prest. and Officers Washington Co. R. R. 
Prest. and Officers Buffalo Bayou & Brazos & Colorado RR 
Prest and Officers Houston & N. O. RR 
Prest. and Officers Memphis & El Paso R. R. 

Orator of the Day 


8Weekly Commercial Telegraph and Business Register, July 1, 1858. 
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Committee of Arrangements 
Rev. Clergy, different denominations. 
Governor & Staff. 
Comptroller, Secretary of State, Attorney General 
Senators and Members of House of Representatives. 
Mayor & Aldermen, City of Houston. 
Mayor & Aldermen, City of Galveston. 
Trustees Town of Hempstead. 
Judges. U. S. Supreme and District Courts. 
Members of the Bar 
Brass Band 
Citizens Generally.° 


Nearly three thousand persons were present. They gathered 
beneath a large awning made by covering a wooden framework 
with bushes. The assembly was organized under the presidency 
of Colonel J. H. Day, of Austin County. He was assisted by sev- 
eral vice presidents: Colonel W. T. Austin, of Galveston County; 
Judge S. S. Munger, of Fayette County; Major J. F. Herndon, of 
Brazoria County; Robert Brewster, Esquire, and Colonel J. W. 
Brashear, of Harris County; Doctor Robinson and J. D. Giddings, 
Esquire, of Washington County; Doctor R. R. Peebles and Judge 
E. Waller, of Austin County; and Colonel Lewin, of Montgomery 
County. After music by the band, the promised oratory began 
with ‘“‘an eloquent and patriotic oration, of something like a 
half an hour in length,” by R. W. Samuels, Esquire. Captain W. 
R. Rogers, of Washington, spoke for another half-hour. Colonel 
E. A. Palmer, of Houston, was then called for, but he declined 


to speak. 


After the speaking the audience repaired to the grounds prepared 
for the Barbecue. The tables were in a hollow square of one hundred 
feet on each side and the provisions were spread on them in the great- 
est profusion. 

The military companies marched up with colors flying, and drums 
beating. Before the meats were brought to the tables, three immense 
cakes, each borne by six negroes dressed in white and ornamented with 
blue caps and sashes, were brought into the area and taken to the 
head of the table. The cakes were finely set off with silk flags bearing 
the names of the officers of the company and appropriate mottoes, and 
were received by those within and about the table with cheers of 


®Tri-Weekly Telegraph, June 25, 1858. 
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approbation. The barbecued meats, of which there were enough to 
feed five thousand people, were then brought to the table. 


The festivities of the day were closed with fireworks in the evening, 
and a ball at the Planter’s Exchange, and at Snell’s Hotel at night. 
Both balls were largely attended by gentellmen and fair women, and 
dancing was kept up until day began to dawn in the east.?° 


The great celebration of June 29, 1858, did not mark an end 
to railroad building in and about Hempstead. There had been 
rumors that the directors of the Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
road Company intended to stop work at that point. 


Many think it will be terminated at Hempstead, for the purpose of 
enriching the present Directors, who are large owners of town lots in 
that flourishing burgh. Time will tell. 

This idle rumor was scotched by continued building. The 
Central was completed to Navasota by early August, 1859, with 
Howth and Courtney as intermediate stations. Grading had been 
pushed even farther by ten miles toward Millican, the terminus 
throughout the Civil War.” 

Meanwhile the Washington County Railroad, designed to 
connect Brenham and Hempstead, had been organized. Again 
James W. McDade, its president, and Doctor R. R. Peebles were 
leaders in this enterprise. ‘““The Washington County railroad was 
opened for business yesterday [February 20, 1860]. Trains now 
run regularly to the Brazos river, ticketing passengers from and 
to the west bank of the river.” By April 10, 1861, the trains ran 
into Brenham.** 


III. ‘THE INCORPORATION OF HEMPSTEAD 


With the railroad assuring the town’s stability, the people of 
Hempstead soon took steps towards becoming an incorporated 


10Weekly Commercial Telegraph and Business Register, July 1, 1858. 

11Houston Republic, May 15, 1858. 

12Weekly Commercial Telegraph and Business Register, January 27, 1859; Com- 
mercial Telegraph and Business Register (Houston), July 21, 1859, and August 4, 
1859. 

13Tri-Weekly Telegraph, April 8, 1859; February 21, 1860; Bellville Countryman, 
November 10, 1860; April 10, 1861. The following train schedule was given by the 
Countryman, December 26, 1860: “Lv Hempstead, 11:15 A.M.; Ar at Brazos River, 
11:45 A.M.; Lv River, 1:30 p.M.; Ar Hempstead, 2 p.m. Connect with Central Rail 
Road for Houston, and at River with U. S. Mail coaches for Western Texas.” 
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municipality. Their petition asking for an election on the matter 
was filed with the county clerk on October 13, 1858. The elec- 
tion was held on November 10, resulting in a majority favoring 
incorporation. As a result of this election, on November 15, 1858, 
the decree was issued by the chief justice of Austin County 
establishing the “Corporation of the Town of Hempstead.’’** 

By an act of the Twelfth Legislature, approved March 13, 1871, 
the town became the city of Hempstead, to be governed by a 
mayor and nine aldermen. 

The incorporation was abolished on February 13, 1899, follow- 
ing an election held on February 7. Two hundred and sixty-eight 
citizens voted to abolish the corporation, while forty-three favored 
its continuance.*® 

Several elections were held in an effort to re-incorporate the 
town, as on March 10, 1928, September 30, 1930, and August 
29, 1933. Each time the issue was defeated. The election of May 
14, 1935, resulted in a favorable majority of thirteen, the vote 
being 132 for incorporating the town under a commission form 
of government to 119 against this proposition. In accordance with 
that result, on June 10, 1935, the county judge, A. B. Anderson, 
issued the decree establishing ““The Incorporated ‘Town of Hemp- 
stead.” This status is still maintained.” 


IV. HEMPSTEAD AND SECESSION SENTIMENT 


While local matters involved in the founding of the new town 
and its incorporation necessarily required much of the political 
time and energy of the citizenry, they were not oblivious to the 
affairs going on in the state and nation. Interest in the election 
of 1860 was forming early in the year. On Monday, February 
20, 1860, a mass meeting was held at Bellville, Texas, the county 


14Incorporation Decree, November 15, 1858 (MS., Deed Records of Waller County, 
County Clerk’s Office, Hempstead) , B, 211. 

15H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , VI, 1153-1157. 

16Election Returns, February 7, 1899 (MS., Minutes of the Commissioners Court 
of Waller County, Hempstead) ,.D, 391. 

17Jbid., H, 114, 398; I, 60, 129, 130, 134, 135, and 150. Decree Establishing the 
Incorporated Town of Hempstead, June 10, 1935 (MS., Deed Records of Waller 
County, County Clerk’s Office, Hempstead), LXIV, 582-587, describes the bound- 
aries of the new incorporation. It does not include all of the original townsite, but 
was considerably contracted from the original 2,000 acres. 
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seat. Doctor R. R. Peebles presided at this meeting, which unani- 
mously adopted ten resolutions that show the tenor of local 
opinion. For example, the second resolution supported a strict 
construction of the Constitution and states rights. The fifth reso- 
lution gave entire approbation to the Dred Scott decision. The 
sixth and seventh resolutions read: 


6th. That the invasion of the State of Virginia by armed desperadoes, 
at the instigation of a large portion of the people of the Northern 
States, meets our unqualified condemnation, and that the people of 
Virginia have with them all of our sympathies, and if need be to 
protect them from the repetition of such insult and injury they shall 
have something better than sympathy, they shall have the aid of our 
purses and our arms. 

7th. That whilst we yield to none in attachment to the Federal 
Union we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that such scenes as those 
recently enacted at Harpers Ferry, together with the continued aggres- 
sions of the North upon the South have already endangered the sta- 
bility of the Union, and unless desisted from, will, ultimately lead 
to dissolution, and whilst we deplore such an event it behooves us to 
prepare for the worst.1® 


Contributing to the tension of the political situation was the 
fear of servile insurrection. A “‘patrol system” had been instituted 
in the county early in 1859, when one company of five men was 
assigned to the Hempstead beat. By mid-May, two companies 
patrolled the area. The news from Austin, in July, of the ‘“dis- 
covery of a deep-laid scheme to incite a servile insurrection” on 
the part of the abolitionists filled the county newspaper with 
much rumor and many horror stories.’® 

This alarm caused a citizens’ meeting to be held in Hempstead 
at Cannon’s Hall, 10 A.M., on July 26, 1860. The chairman, Cap- 
tain M. K. Snell, appointed J. W. McDade, F. J. Cooke, L. 
Cannon, J. E. Groce, E. Waller, Jr., N. W. Bush, and H. H. 


18Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 25, 1860. The resolutions committee was com- 
posed of D. Y. Portis, E. Waller, Sr., R. Scurry, H. Miller, John Atkinson, Sr., 
Charles Amsler, D. Landes, W. S. Day, J. W. McDade, J. P. Osterhout, Thomas 
Cochrane, and H. G. W. Cloud. Committeemen Day, McDade, and Cloud were 
delegates to the state convention at Galveston in April. The Hempstead men, in 
addition to these three, who were also delegates to the state convention were: 
W. Woodward, H. H. Boone, J. M. Thompson, A. Cooke, E. Waller, Jr., M. L. 
Fulton, and Capt. J. B. McCown. 

19Establishment of the patrol system, February 23, 1859 (MS., Minutes of the 
Commissioners Court of Austin County, Bellville), D, 54. 
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Boone as a resolutions committee. They brought in a resolution 
calling for the establishment of a vigilance committee 


to be composed of the most reliable, firm, and stable men, who will 
exercise due moderation in examining persons brought before them. 
That they will be clothed with full power to have any suspicious char- 
acter brought before them for examination, and upon sufficient evi- 
dence being brought to prove their guilt they shall be arrested and 
held in custody, to await the judgment of the community.”° 


The activities of this committee seem to have been limited to 
examining four suspicious characters in early August. Three of 
these were released, and one was held for further investigation. 
Nevertheless this fright led to the formation of a county-wide 
vigilance committee on August 20, 1860, following a public meet- 
ing held in Bellville.** 

At this meeting, the tension of the time was illustrated by the 
regulation of preaching: 


That the ministers of all religious denominations, are requested 
to desist for this year, from preaching at public places to negroes 
except religious worship be tolerated on plantations under the eye of 
masters and overseers.” 


By this time the white population was so excited that in ap- 
pointing the patrols for the next quarter, the Commissioners 
Court named four companies for Hempstead alone, a total of 
twenty-four men.”* This establishment was retained until May, 
1861; but after that time, the patrol was reduced to two com- 
panies. By February 17, 1862, it was down to a single patrol of 
five men. The whole county-wide system was reorganized in May, 
1863, with members of the patrol being paid $25 per quarter. 
The county was divided into districts; Hempstead came within 
District 1, to which were assigned a captain and twenty privates. 
At the time of this reorganization, the patrol was authorized to 


20Bellville Countryman, August 4, 1860, and August 25, 1860. The vigilance 
committee was made county-wide on August 20, 1860, with twenty-one men from 
the Hempstead committee included in the county organization. 

21Jbid., August 11, 1860. 

22Tbid., August 25, 1860. 

23Appointment of Patrols (MS., Minutes of the Commissioners Court of Austin 
County, Bellville), D, 135. 
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administer not more than twenty-five lashes to any slave not in 
his quarters after curfew, or who was traveling without written 
permission, or who was traveling other than by the usual routes.” 

The election of 1860 found four candidates in the race for the 
presidency: Abraham Lincoln, John C. Breckenridge, John Bell, 
and Stephen A. Douglas. In Austin County: 


The election passed off ... very quietly. No disturbance whatever. 
We think the Breckenridge Electors are in the majority in the county. 
From what we have heard, there is probably but a small vote polled. 
... The prevailing belief is, that Lincoln is elected and that Secession 
will take place.?® 


When the results were finally known, affairs moved swiftly. 
A public meeting at the courthouse in Bellville on November 
17, 1860, adopted resolutions favoring secession and calling for 
the resignations of Federal officials by March 4, 1861.7° It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the election held on February 
23, 1861, favored the adoption of the resolution of secession by 
a large majority. At Hempstead, the vote was 327 for the resolu- 
tion to 8 against it. In Austin County, the resolution was favored 
by 825 voters, but it was opposed by 212 citizens.’ 


V. HEMPSTEAD IN THE WAR YEARS, 1861-1865 


Within five days after the presidential election, the first thirty 
Hempstead men left to join the coming conflict. They were head- 
ing for the Rio Grande to join in the capture of Fort Brown.”® 

The capture of Indianola by Federal troops in late April, 1861, 
caused another expedition from Austin County: 

Thursday last [April 25, 1861] was considerable of a day in Bellville. 
Early in the morning the Hempstead cavalry came in, bearing before 


them a beautiful tri-colored flag, the flag of our country, the Con- 
federacy. The company numbered about sixty men.?® 


The company “returned home sound and hearty” on Wednes- 


24Ibid., 196, 250, 328-333. 

25Bellville Countryman, November 10, 1860. 
26/bid., November 21, 1860. 

27Ibid., February 27, 1861. 

March 6, 1861. 

29Tbid., May 1, 1861. 
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day, May 1, 1861. The Texans had recaptured Indianola before 
the Hempstead company arrived.*° 

Hempstead, with its rail facilities, became an important point 
in concentrating troops from Central Texas. Almost immediately 
after the return of the company from Indianola, the Jackson 
Guards were organized and held a three-day encampment near 
Colonel Jared E. Kirby’s residence, Alta Vista (now Prairie 
View) . This was a cavalry unit of 125 men.** 

By November 6, 1861, Austin County had nearly four hun- 
dred men in the military service. At Hempstead, three camps 
were established during the war: Camp Carter, Camp Groce, and 
Camp Hébert. Their location can only be approximated today. 
Camp Groce was north of the railroad and east of Clear Creek; 
Camp Hébert was opposite it, south of the railroad. The location 
of the third camp is not known.” 

Camp Groce, named in honor of Colonel L. W. Groce, com- 
manded a fine view of the country, being situated on rising ground 
and with the creek in the distance. It was noted primarily as one 
of the two camps in the state where Northern prisoners of war 
were confined. Twenty-nine officers, seventeen soldiers, and eighty- 
six sailors, taken prisoner at the fall of Galveston and from the 
United States ships Harriet Lane and Morning-Light, were con- 
fined there from January, 1863, onwards. In addition to those 
prisoners at Camp Groce, in September, 1863, there were approxi- 
mately 350 others confined in Texas.** 

One of the literary prisoners of war confined at Camp Groce 
relates: 


Occasionally we are visited by people from Hempstead, curious to 
have a look at “the Yankees.” Among these come a few loyal souls, 
to sympathize with us, as friends, and whisper low words of encourage- 


30Ibid., May 8, 1861. 

31Jbid., June 5, 1861, and June 26, 1861. 

327bid., March 28, 1863; June 20, 1863; July 12, 1864. For the locations of Camps 
Groce and Hébert, see J. P. Blessington, The Campaigns of Walker’s Texas Division 
(New York, 1875), 20-22. The writer is indebted to Andrew F. Muir for this 
reference. 

33James Farber, Texas, C. S. A.: A Spotlight on Disaster (New York and San 
Antonio, 1947), 168-169. Camp Ford, in Smith County, was the other POW camp; 
Farber mistakenly states that it was near Taylor. The War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (130 
vols.; Washington, 1880-1891), Series II, Vol. VI, 53-54, 282, and 493-494. 
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ment. A couple of kind ladies have brought little comforts for the 
sick, and books for the well. To one of these ladies, Mrs. E——, of 
Hempstead, I loaned a volume of my poems which I had preserved 
in my trunk.*+ 


This same prisoner later became seriously ill, and he was trans- 
ferred to the Confederate Military Hospital in Hempstead. Mrs. 
Lottie Cameron Efnor was the matron of this hospital. Depend- 
ing upon which account one happens to read, she “‘toiled for the 
South as though her only success depended upon her individual 
efforts,” or she was held to be a strong Unionist sympathizer, 
always wearing an enamel brooch with the Union flag on it. The 
Confederate authorities were pictured as tolerating her simply 
because they could not find an equally well-qualified person to 
manage the hospital. 

It is true that Mrs. Efnor was summoned to Houston by Major 
General J. Bankhead Magruder. A silk bookmark, with the Union 
flag upon it, was in the book of Duganne’s poems. It fell out on 
the train back to Hempstead, and a young Confederate officer, 
who saw it, reported her as a possible traitor. After investigation, 
she was ordered to return the book and its mark to the author. 

Whatever may have been Mrs. Efnor’s sentiments during the 
war, the Reconstruction era apparently made her a convinced 
Southerner. She satirized the “chicken pie” editors favored by the 
Reconstruction government, and she was active in memorializing 
Confederate veterans.*® 

One of the most exciting incidents of the war came in October, 
1863, when General Magruder ordered the arrest for treason of 
Richard R. Peebles and four other Unionist sympathizers, D. J. 
Baldwin, O. F. Zinke, Reinhart Hildebrand, and Ernest Seelinger. 


34A. J. H. Duganne, Camps and Prisons: Twenty Months in the Department of 
the Gulf (New York, 1865) , 277. See also Charles C. Nott, Sketches in Prison Camps: 
A Continuation of Sketches of the War (New York, 1865), Chapters VI and VII, 
for experiences at Camp Groce, making yupon tea, enduring a norther, and so on. 
Thomas North, Five Years in Texas: or, What You Did Not Hear During the War 
from January 1861 to January 1866 (Cincinnati, 1871), 118-154, apparently con- 
fuses Mrs. Efnor’s experiences with those of Doctor R. R. Peebles’ trip into exile. 
North purports to give Mrs. Efnor’s interview with General Magruder verbatim. 

35Duganne, Camps and Prisons, 289ff, and Chapter XXXI, “Hempstead Hospi- 
tal.” See also Hempstead Weekly News, November 26, 1891; Daily Houston Tele- 
graph, September 23, 1870, for an acrostic on “Chicken Pie”; and Houston Daily 
Telegraph, January 31, 1875, “Mrs. Efnor, Chairman, Ladies State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Texas Veteran Historical Association of Owensville.” 
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They had put forth a pamphlet, “Common Sense,” urging an end 
to the war. They were believed to be members of a peace or- 
ganization.** 

These men became the center of a test case to determine the 
rights of an individual in wartime under the writ of habeas 
corpus. A jurisdictional conflict arose between the military and 
the civil authorities. The prisoners were jailed at San Antonio, 
and later at Austin. General Magruder ordered them to be seized 
from the sheriff of Travis County. In a third prison, typhus 
fever broke out, impairing Peebles’ health. The civil court dis- 
charged the prisoners, but the military authorities re-arrested them 
and finally decided to send them to Mexico, where they could be 
turned over to Federal control at Matamoros. 

Peebles, after a short stay at his home in Ohio, returned to New 
Orleans. In August, 1865, he returned to Texas, having been 
named collector of customs for the Port of Galveston. He later 
returned to Hempstead, where he died on August 8, 1893. 


Dr. Peebles was highly respected as a gentleman; was a firm and 
unwavering Union man throughout the war; and passed through 
those difficulties which always, in all countries, attend such positions. 
He has lived to see his views and his party triumphant. Dr. Peebles, 
we learn, does not wish to revive old animosities, now that peace is 
made, and the United States Government re-established.*7 


Meanwhile General Magruder and his subordinate, Major J. H. 
Sparks, were cited for contempt before the State Supreme Court 
for their seizure of the prisoners. They were found guilty, and 
they narrowly escaped a fine and imprisonment. Instead the court 
rebuked them sharply, and the case was referred to the governor.** 

The outcome of the war, which Peebles apparently foresaw, 
came on apace. ““Troublous times are upon us. An early invasion 


36Farber, Texas, C.S.A., 44-46; Handbook of Texas, II, 356; Bellville Countryman, 
August 18, 1865, letter from D. J. Baldwin to the editor refers to the pamphlet, 
“Common Sense”; Houston Weekly Telegraph, December 1, 1863, Magruder’s de- 
fense of his act, with extracts from Peebles’ letters. 

87Bellville Countryman, August 18, 1865, quoting the Houston Telegraph, August 
11, 1865. 

38Charles L. Robards and A. M. Jackson, Reports of Cases Argued and Decided 
in the Supreme Court of the State of Texas (St. Paul, 1903), 627-635, 705-713. 
Bellville Countryman, June 28, 1864, cites the decision of military authorities to 
send Peebles to the Federalists; ibid., September 20, 1864, letter from Monterrey, 
Mexico. 
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of Texas is anticipated.” In spite of some talk of carrying on the 
struggle in the Trans-Mississippi, one of the last sad scenes of 
Confederate military history took place at Camp Groce.** 


The Texas troops generally in Louisiana commenced a movement 
to Texas, and by March 15th a large number of them had reached 
Camp Grice [sic], 21 miles east of Hempstead. Not long afterward a 
rumor reached them of the surrender of Generals Lee, Johnston and 
Taylor. Some doubted, but soon the news came as upon the wings of 
the wind, confirming it as a certainty. Their spirits sank in sadness 
and regret. Generals Kirby Smith, Magruder and Forney were there, 
and made addresses to the assembled soldiers, appealing to them to 
stand to their colors as good soldiers, and even holding out as encour- 
agement the promise of aid from the East, so that a firm stand by 
them might be the means of gaining sufficient strength to retrieve 
misfortune and still maintain the cause for which they had so nobly 
fought. They were advised in any event to hold to their organizations, 
and on going home to carry with them their honorable discharges. 
These in substance were the views presented to them. 

The officers and soldiers of the line listened respectfully to the 
addresses of their generals; but the Texas soldiers were not mere men- 
machines, to be manipulated by high officers upon a great emergency. 
They were more than Texas soldiers; they were Texas citizens. 

Already the private intelligence had reached their ears that Gen. 
Kirby Smith thought it useless to make another fight. That was 
enough to determine them in the exercise of their own judgment. 
They commenced leaving their camps, not furtively in the night, but 
openly in the daytime. It was not with a disaffected spirit in mutiny 
against their superior officers; but it was as in the case of the wrecked 
vessel slowly sinking; when the captain’s power of control had ceased 
by common consent, the manning of the boat any longer was seen to 
be hopeless, and the personal safety of each one on board was the 
common concern, to be secured if practicable each in his own way.*° 


The end of the war came quickly. The unbelievable had hap- 
pened. 


We are now a conquered people and must submit to such terms as 
the conquerors may choose to impose. Our army has disbanded. There 
is no longer any effort to defend our liberties or our homes.*? 


VI. HEMPSTEAD DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA 


The people of Hempstead were anxious to return to a peaceful 


39Bellville Countryman, April 11, 1865. 
*°Confederate Military History (12 vols.; Atlanta, 1899), XI, 138-139. 
41Bellville Countryman, June 6, 1865. 
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and industrious life after the war. There had been a good cotton 
crop that year, and they were anxious for Peebles, who was ill, 
to appoint a deputy to get the Port of Galveston functioning 
again. Someone proposed to revise the old metrical hymn, “When 
I Can Read My Title Clear, to Mansions in the Sky,” in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


When I can read my title clear 
‘To cotton from the gin, 

I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And rope the Greenbacks in.* 


A clergyman, lecturing at Hempstead in mid-October, 1865, 
on “The Destiny of the South,” found a profitable audience there. 
He saw this destiny associated with that of the Union, whose 
future prosperity could not be doubted. One Hempsteadian 
comment was: “ ... Perhaps the passions have too long gov- 
erned us, and the sooner men of intellect, by rousing the dor- 
mant powers of mind create a reaction, the better.’’** Frequent 
applause and ninety-two dollars rewarded the reverend gentle- 
man for his lecture. 

Federal troops of occupation naturally were expected, and by 
August 1, 1865, five companies of the ggth Illinois Regiment had 
arrived to garrison the town. They were under strict orders to 
commit no depredations upon private property. These troops were 
quartered at Camp Groce, under the command of Major General 
George A. Custer. 

It is difficult to discern the relations which existed between 
the troops and the townspeople. Mrs. Custer speaks of being kindly 
treated by the owners of “Liendo” and of visiting at various plan- 
tations. Yet it is true that two soldiers were killed in March, 1867, 
for having committed “nameless outrages” upon a Negro woman. 
In May, however, one finds Captain Samuel J. Black, one of the 
commanding officers of the troops of occupation, joining with no 
less than three colonels, one major, and three captains, all ex- 
Confederates, in organizing the local Episcopalian parish. During 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1867, the troops shared with the 


42Jbid., August 12, 1865. 
43Tri-Weekly Telegraph, October 18, 1865, quoting a dispatch from Hempstead, 
October 14, 1865, signed “M.” 
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civilians the terrors of the time. Thirty-five soldiers, including 
Captain Black, and the child of one of the enlisted men, died 
along with 103 of the local population. By 1869, when Colonel 
E. A. Pearson arrived with Companies A and B, 17th Regiment, 
United States Infantry, it is stated that he and his subordinates 
got along smoothly and satisfactorily with the citizenry. Harmo- 
nious and courteous intercourse existed.** 


VII. THE ORGANIZATION OF WALLER COUNTY 


One of the direct results of Reconstruction was the erection 
of Waller County. This move astutely took advantage of popular 
sentiment of long standing, but it was designed to help keep the 
Radical Republicans in office. 

The earliest indication of a movement to found a new county 
on the east side of the Brazos is a file cover in the Texas State 
Archives, dated January 22, 1853, supposedly containing the 
petition of citizens of Austin, Grimes, and Harris counties ask- 
ing for the creation of Groce County. It was referred the same 
day to the Legislative Committee on Counties and County 


Boundaries.*® 

For various unknown reasons, the petition was not granted. 
But in 1859, another determined move was made to secure the 
formation of Groce County. In addressing the legislature, the 
reasons for desiring the new county were fully stated: 


The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of the counties of Austin, 
Grimes and Harris, praying for the formation of a new county out of 
the territory of the county of Austin, on the east side of the Brassos 
[sic] river, the southern part of Grimes county, and the north-west 
part of Harris county—according to the accompanying bill—most re- 
spectfully represent: that the citizens of Austin county, residing east 


44Bellville Countryman, August 2, 1865; Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon Custer, Tenting 
on the Plains (New York, 1889), 150-208; ibid., Chapters V and VI deal with 
Custer’s tour of duty at Hempstead; Tri-Weekly Telegraph, October 27, 1865, 
account of horse race between General Custer and 1st Iowa Cavalry (stakes, $2,000 
in greenbacks; Custer won) ; Texas Countryman (Bellville), March 22, 1867, account 
of killing soldiers; ibid., January 15, 1868, list of yellow fever deaths; ibid., January 
29, 1869, and Houston Union, March 1, 1869, on Colonel Pearson. 

45Petition for the creation of Groce County, January 22, 1853 (MS., Memorials 
and Petitions, Archives, Texas State Library), File Box No. 1, Memorial No. 47, 
Letter No. A. Andrew F. Muir first suggested to the writer that this document was 
among the archives in Austin. Examination revealed the document to be missing; 
only the file jacket is preserved. 
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of the Brassos river, are subjected to very great inconvenience and 
unusual danger and expense in transacting their county business, 
from being compelled to cross said river to reach the county seat. The 
Brassos river very nearly divides the county of Austin from North to 
South, as will be seen by reference to the map.—The county-seat, 
Bellville, is about ten miles west of the river. The time of meeting 
of the District Court in June and December, occurs proximatively at 
the times of the highest freshets in said river.—Besides, the meeting 
of the County and Probate courts makes it necessary that almost every 
citizen, either as juror, witness or suitor, shall at least annually, attend 
one or the other of the courts; and such is the character of the rises 
in the Brassos river, that they are compelled to risk their lives to reach 
the court; or failing to do so, are subjected to onerous and oppressive 
fines, or costs to set aside the fines imposed. 

Your memorialists represent, that whilst the proposed division of 
the territories of the above-named counties does not in the least degree 
affect the political condition of Grimes and Harris counties, it does 
not materially affect that of Austin county. The territory of Austin 
county west of the Brassos, is sufficient for a respectable county, being 
very nearly if not quite goo square miles, with a voting population 
quite sufficient to entitle them to a representative in the popular 
branch of the legislature. The location of the county seat, Bellville, 
would still be very near the geographical centre of the county, thereby 
rendering any change in that respect unnecessary. They have a fine, 
commodious brick court-house, a good, substantial jail, and after pay- 
ing every debt due by the county will have five thousand dollars cash, 
in their Treasury. The money in the treasury has been paid, and the 
county buildings have been erected by the common taxes of the two 
sides of the river, one-half of which has been paid by your memo- 
rialists. It will thus be seen that the proposed creation of the new 
county of GROCE cannot in any way inconvenience the citizens of 
the west side of the river in Austin county. Besides being an act of 
sheer justice to those on the east, it will afford them, by the location 
of their county seat at any point within said new county, upon the 
Central Rail Road, a means of safe and easy access to the same, will 
soon build them a good county market town, and relieve them of the 
oppressive and unusual casualties and expense of crossing a treach- 
erous stream to transact all their county business.** 


There were 665 names attached to this petition, including those 
of the founders of Hempstead, McDade and Peebles; William S. 
Day, chief justice of Austin County; B. B. Lee, a county commis- 
sioner; A. Marschalk, the local editor; and a number of planters, 


46Petition for the creation of Groce County, 1859 (MS., Restored Documents, 
Archives, Texas State Library), Folder No. A, Petition No. 16. 
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lawyers, and leading businessmen of the town. An identical docu- 
ment, signed by 107 citizens of Grimes County, was also presented, 
although it was opposed by 59 others. In Houston, the proposal 
was viewed from the standpoint of “enlightened self-interest”’: 


... For our own part, we should not object to their taking a liberal 
slice of Harris county, provided they took enough to bring Hockley 
at the county centre. Harris could well afford to give up a considerable 
portion of her prairies, for the sake of making Hockley a good sized 
town, it being situated on county school lands, and the sale of them 
in town lots would realize something handsome.*? 


The section of Austin County west of the Brazos River met 
this move with a vigorous protest. No less than thirty-six petitions 
bearing 1,806 signatures were sent to the legislature contesting 
the formation of Groce County. Because of their similarity of 
form, these may be styled the “Standard Protest.” They averred 
(1) that the project of division was of “mere local and sectional 
interest, and is the work of a comparatively few restless discon- 
tented persons, and has not the countenance nor the approval of a 
large majority of the people of Austin county”; (2) that Austin 
County was named as a memorial for the founder of the state, 
Stephen F. Austin, and division would be destructive of this 
memorial; (3) that if divided, Austin County would be reduced 
in size from about one thousand square miles to a little over six 
hundred square miles; (4) that taxes would have to be increased 
both in the old and the new counties; and (5) that “there are 
already counties enough in the state to meet the reasonable wants 
and convenience of the people.’’** 

One Austin County official commented caustically on the argu- 
ment of danger to life and limb in crossing the river, “ ... you 
are certainly safe in saying that the yellow fever has killed more 
people in Hempstead this Fall, than ever lost their lives in cross- . 

47Tri-Weekly Telegraph, December 19, 1859. For the Grimes County petitions, 
see Letter No. A, File Box 2, Memorial No. 79 in the Archives of the Texas State 


Library. Fourteen signatures bear the notation ‘“‘not genuine.” 


48Protests against the formation of Groce County (MSS., Memorials and Petitions, 
Archives, Texas State Library) , File Box No. 2. The “Standard Protest” came from 
Buckhorn, Bellville, Cat Spring, Industry, Milheim, New Ulm, San Felipe, Sem- 
pronius, Shelby, Travis, and Piney, and included some names not easily summarized 
by locale. 
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ing the Brasos [sic] river from the first settlement of Austin County 
up to date.’’** 

A protest of a different sort came from the vicinity of Hockley. 
A great number of persons in that area joined in a petition pray- 
ing the erection of the county of Hockley, with Hockley as the 
county seat. After pointing out the healthy and convenient loca- 
tion of the town upon school lands and at a central point in the 
proposed county, these citizens went on to say: 


Further ... your Memorialists are informed and believe that such 
portion of the Citizens of Hempstead & Vicinity, as are stockholders 
and directly interested in the Town of Hempstead are by a counter 
movement seeking to make said place a county seat through pecuniary 
motives and for the purpose of their own aggrandizement, and not 
with a view to the convenience of parties desiring a new County (Said 
Town of Hempstead being within Three Miles of the Brasos River 
one of the natural bounds of a County cannot be made a County Seat 
suited to the convenience of your Petitioners. 

And further we are informed and believe to be true that parties 
interested in the Hempstead Town Company have declared that in 
case the new County of Hockley is created by the Legislature that the 
Rail Road Depot will be removed from Hockley with design to 
destroy the place and prevent its becoming a County Seat. 

We therefore pray your Honorable body for a special act locating 
and designating the Town of Hockley as the County Seat of a new 
County to be called the County of Hockley and that the Rail Road 
Depot be fixed & legalised at said Town of Hockley, at same time 
granting us relief from threatened damage and inconvenience thereby 
protecting the School lands as well as your Memorialists in our rights 
as Citizens.---Otherwise we remonstrate against any separation from 
our respective Mother Counties.®° 


This manifest controversy apparently caused the legislature to 
deny both petitions. By early 1860, the end must have been ob- 
vious. The Hempstead Courier was quoted as giving up to the 
“Hockleyendians ... the glory of having the county seat of the 
new county.’ 


49Jbid., Z. Hunt to I. N. Daniel, Esq., November 19, 1859, letter filed with the 
“Standard Protest” petitions. 

50Ibid., File Box No. 42, Memorial No. 237, Letter No. H, January 4, 1860. The 
petition is dated December 30, 1859, and is a most unusual document, being made 
up of many pieces of paper pasted together so that it opens wide, both right and 
left, and is extremely long. It contains the signatures of citizens of “Harris, Grimes, 
Gross and other counties.” 


‘1 Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 6, 1860. 
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It was not until 1868 that this project of forming a new county 
was again taken up with the proposal to create it out of Austin, 
Grimes, Harris, and Montgomery counties, with Hockley as the 
county seat.*? 

Early in 1869, two propositions for the new county were 
before the constitutional convention then in session. One project 
favored Hempstead as the county seat for the new county to be 
formed out of Grimes, Fort Bend, Austin, and Harris counties. 
The other proposal would have taken a part of Montgomery 
County, and an entirely new town, located on the high prairie 
between Hockley and McKinney Island, would have been made 
the county seat. Radical Republican influence can be seen in the 
suggestion of a name for this county: Peebles.** 

In the heat of the political situation, it can be seen that such 
a project would probably be dropped by Confederate sympa- 
thizers. They would not desire to perpetuate in a county name 
one whom they had tried for high treason. The Radicals seem 
to have overstepped the bounds and defeated their purposes. 

When a bill was introduced into the legislature in 1873 to form 
the county of Hempstead, with Hempstead as the county seat, 
the Radical Republicans were fighting for their political future. 
They expected to control the new county; and by a neat gerry- 
mander, the Republicans expected to recover their hold upon 
Harris County, which had been lost in the previous election. This 
became obvious as the bill made its way through the legislative 
procedures to passage. 

As might be supposed, the Police Court of Austin County 
revived the arguments of the old “Standard Protest,” slightly 
modified to suit changed conditions. The court believed that the 
problem of crossing the Brazos River had been solved by the 
operation of six ferries and the fact that a contract had been let 
for building a bridge over the river on the Hempstead-Bellville 
road. It still held that to dismember Austin County would be to 
“disturb the monument” of the Father of Texas." 


52Houston Union, December 12, 1868. 

53] bid., January 15, 1869. 

54Protest against the creation of Hempstead County (MS., Memorials and Peti- 
tions, Archives, Texas State Library) , File Box No. 3, Memorial No. 107, Letter No. 
A. In the file is also a petition of fifty-two persons from Nelsonville stating, “We 
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Meanwhile House Bill No. 411 was making its way through 
the 13th Legislature. Referred to the Committee on Counties 
and County Boundaries on January 16, 1873, the bill was ordered 
engrossed on March 13. On April 10, two significant amendments 
were made: the first killed the proposal to take any territory from 
Harris County; the second changed the name of the new county 
to Waller. 

When it is remembered that Hempstead was named for the 
brother-in-law of R. R. Peebles and that the legislature was over- 
whelmingly hostile to Governor Edmund J. Davis and his party, 
it is not unusual that the legislators should decide to honor an 
old resident, a signer of the Texas Declaration of Independence, 
Edwin Waller. 

The amendment affecting the Harris County lands is best 
understood in connection with the aims of the Radical Repub- 
licans: 


The Austin Statesman is informed that the effect of the creation of 
the new county of Hempstead will be to throw two counties into the 
hands of the Radicals. The new county would take about one hundred 
and fifty of the Democratic voters of Harris county, who would be thus 
given over irretrievably to Radicalism, while the number is insufficient 
to save the new county from the same wretched fate.* 


The bill to create Waller County was passed on April 28, 
1873. Governor Edmund J. Davis was not pleased with this act, 
in spite of its political overtones in his party’s favor. In a mes- 
sage to the presiding officers of the legislature, on May 5, he wrote 
in reference to the bills creating Waller and Gregg counties: 


These two proposed counties are in area largely less than the con- 
stitutional limit, and they also leave the counties from which they are 
taken of such less area, but as they passed both houses of the Legisla- 
ture by a vote very considerably larger than the constitutional require- 
ment of two-thirds, I have not thought it advisable to return them 
with objections. But the creation of such counties is clearly contrary 
to good policy; the county organization must necessarily be too weak 
for efficiency, and will probably continue so for many years, this 
remark applying to the newly created counties as well as the counties 


can see no good reason why Said petition [to form Hempstead County] should not 
be granted.” 
55Daily Houston Telegraph, March 16, 1873. 
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from which they are taken. It must be remembered that there are 
scarcely a half dozen counties in the State having good jails and court 
houses, and the excuse for this is constantly given that the counties 
are too weak in population and wealth. 


In spite of his objections, Governor Davis approved the bill 
on May 19, 1873, but events proved his point to be well taken.** 

Organization of the new county proceeded under the direc- 
tion of several commissioners named in the legislative act: J. B. 
McCown, James B. Stephenson, William Maxwell, O. E. Taylor, 
W. J. Rainwater, and J. C. Greer. They fixed the boundaries of 
five justice precincts. Governor Davis ordered the first election 
for county officials to be held on August 16, 1873. This resulted 
in the creation of a county court, sworn in on August 30, 1873, 
composed of J. H. Adams, Henry Stafford, Thomas S. Pinckney, 
J. U. Bishop, and Dennis Starkes, the justices of precincts one to 
five respectively. 

At the end of September, 1873, the county court designated a 
hotel, the Texas House, as the courthouse. In November, land 
was purchased for one thousand dollars for a permanent court- 
house and jail. The first board of school directors and a board of 
medical examiners were also appointed in the early sessions of 
the court.*" 

With Hempstead finally the county seat of the new county, a 
traveling man gave this description of it: 


Hempstead ... contains a population of over one thousand, to 
which accessions are being slowly made. It boasts six church edifices, 
to which one for the Baptist denomination is to be added. Its social, 


5éJournal of the Thirteenth Texas Legislature (Austin, 1873), 16, 172, 191, 218, 
360, 405, 420, 600-602, 634, 816-817, 894-895, 1094, 1098. The writer owes this infor- 
mation to an abstract of the Journal furnished by the Texas State Archives to the 
Honorable John C. Winfree, County Judge, Waller County, Texas. 

57Information obtained from the Honorable John C. Winfree, County Judge, 
Waller County, Texas. Acts of the 13th Legislature, Chapter XXXVIII, An Act 
Creating Waller County, and Chapter LXVIII, providing for the election of August, 
1873, are referred to in Judge Winfree’s manuscript, but no other bibliographical 
data are furnished. 

The school directors named on September 29, 1873 were: P. S. Clark, Reubin 
Morris, E. McPhearson, Fulton Groce, and Robert Weston, precincts one to five, 
respectively. 

The medical examiners: Doctors A. A. Allen, R. C. Watson, J. L. Cunningham, 
W. W. Urban, and D. L. Darden. 
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religious and educational advantages are rapidly increasing. A Court- 
house and an educational edifice are among the contemplated improve- 
ments. A cotton seed oil factory is in successful operation. It has proved 
quite remunerative. 


The lands surrounding Hempstead are exceedingly fertile and pro- 
ductive.°* 


58Daily Houston Telegraph, August 29, 1873, “Towns on Texas Central,” sketches 
of the railroad towns signed “Steel Pen.” The sketch of Hempstead is dated from 
Corsicana, Texas, August 26, 1873. 
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Che City of Austin on the 
Eve of the Civil War 


LARRY JAY GAGE 


USTIN in 1860 was a small Texas town extending over a few 
dozen acres on the north side of the Colorado River. The 
town had been founded as the capital of the Republic of 

Texas in 1839. In 1860, the population, including slaves, was 
3,494. There were fewer than a hundred Negroes in Austin, and 
the entire slave population of ‘Travis County was 3,140. Few res- 
idents of Austin were Texans by birth. In 1860 only 1,699 of the 
8,100 persons living in Travis County were Texas-born. The great- 
est portion were of German descent, 322, and the leading state 
of origin was Alabama, 229." 

Three other towns in Texas surpassed Austin in population 
or importance—Galveston, Houston, and San Antonio. The total 
population of Texas was only 604,215, which ranked the state 
twenty-third nationally in population. 

Austin was incorporated as a city on December 27, 1839, and 
by 1840 the population reached 856. The state capital was located 
in Washington-on-the-Brazos during the trouble with Mexico, 
1842-1845, and the population of Austin dwindled as a result. 
The census of 1850 showed the population to be only 629, but 
by 1870 the figure had reached 4,428. Had the Civil War not 
interrupted railroad building, the number of residents would 
probably have been much greater by 1870. The first railroad, the 
Houston and Texas Central, did not reach Austin until 1871. 


1Texas State Gazette (Austin) , September 22, 1860, p. 3. Sources for preparation of 
this article were primarily files of the Texas State Gazette, Austin’s extreme Demo- 
cratic party newspaper of the period. Virtually all issues from 1849 through 1861 are 
available in the Newspaper Collection of the Library of the University of Texas. 
Advertisements in the Gazette furnished much of the information. Exact locations of 
many buildings could not be determined since street numbers were not then used in 
Austin. Only three issues of the Southern Intelligencer, the Gazette’s rival news- 
paper, are available for 1860 and 1861. Additional material in the Barker Texas 
History Center furnished information, but the Gazette remained the principal 


source. 
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Travis County was primarily a farming rather than a ranching 
country in 1860. A county census prepared by United States 
Assistant Marshal Samuel J. Wood listed three rancheros, forty-six 
stock raisers, three shepherds, and four herders. The same census 
listed 470 farmers. Of the total of 1,297,313 acres in Travis County, 
47,220 were listed as improved land, contrasting with 1,250,093 
listed as unimproved.” 

John Marshall, dynamic editor of the Texas State Gazette, was 
optimistic about the future of Austin and Travis County. In 
1860, he stated, “In the next two or three years Austin will be in 
five days railroad connection with New York City.’”* He expected 
the population of Austin to jump by a thousand within a few 
years with railroad connections to El] Paso, Houston, and San 
Antonio. The war postponed the dream. 

During the Civil War, Austin’s city limits, as amended in an 
act of the legislature of February 14, 1852, extended from the 
Colorado River along West Avenue to North Avenue (Fifteenth 
Street), along North Avenue to Shoal Creek, up Shoal Creek 
to Magnolia Street (Nineteenth Street) , thence along Magnolia 
Street to East Avenue, with an extension to include the City 
Cemetery, thence down East Avenue to Water Street (First 
Street), west on Water Street to Waller Creek, thence down 
Waller Creek to the Colorado River.* Only a few houses were 
located north of North Avenue, and several homes were built on 
the hills across the Colorado River. 

On August 7, 1860, an ordinance was approved to have 300 to 
500 gas burners installed in Austin by January 1, 1862, and in 
1861 workers began to lay down supply pipe and install burners 
to light the city with gas.° 

The east-west streets were named for trees, and the north-south 
streets carried, and still carry, the names of rivers of Texas, with 
the exception of Congress Avenue. Starting from the Colorado 
River, the east-west streets were Water (First), Live Oak (Sec- 
ond), Cypress (Third), Cedar (Fourth), Pine (Fifth), Pecan 


2Ibid. 

3Ibid. 

4Ibid., April 24, 1852, p. 286. 

5Southern Intelligencer, May 8, 1861, p. 2. 
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(Sixth) , Bois d’Arc (Seventh) , Hickory (Eighth) , Ash (Ninth), 
Mulberry (Tenth), and Mesquite (Eleventh). 

The center of town was along Congress Avenue between Pine 
(Fifth) and Ash (Ninth) streets, and a block on both sides of the 
Avenue on Pecan (Sixth) and Bois d’Arc (Seventh) Streets. 

The state capitol building stood on Capitol Hill at the north 
end of Congress Avenue. The large, square building was located 
near the center of a ten-acre plot of ground set aside for the 
capitol when the city was laid out. A few trees surrounded the 
building, which was about 100 feet long by 50 or 60 feet wide. 
The walls were made of hard limestone inside and soft white lime- 
stone outside. By 1861 the weather had turned the smoothly 
planed outside walls a delicate, light yellow. Broad stone steps 
at the south front reached from the ground to the second or 
main floor.* Four Ionic columns extended from the top of the 
steps to the top of the building, supporting the roof over the small 
portico. There were six windows across the front in each story 
and five across the sides. A simple, rather small dome stood at 
the center of the roof, and a chimney flanked the dome at each 
corner of the building. A wooden fence surrounded the grounds. 
Various offices and assembly rooms were on the ground floor. 
Other offices were on the main floor, and the third floor included 
the State Library, Supreme Court Room, and the chambers and 
galleries of the Senate and the House of Representatives.’ 

The cornerstone of the capitol was laid on Saturday, July 3, 
1852, by John C. Gordy of Franklin, Louisiana, who was traveling 
in Texas as a lecturer. In an oration that day, the Reverend S. B. 
Cameron said of the capitol building: “[These] enduring walls, 
stately pillars and magnificent courts shall be contemplated with 
delight by far removed ages, when they, we, and ours shall be 
no more.’’* Michael DeChaumes, architect, was supervising con- 
tractor of the building, which was completed in 1854. Francis 
R. Lubbock, governor of Texas, 1861-1863, stated that the esti- 


80. M. Roberts, “The Capitals of Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, II, 120. 


Ibid. 
8Texas State Gazette, July 10, 1852, p. 370. 
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Austin street scene: Congress Avenue in the 1860's, from the corner of Pine (Fifth) Street. 
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mated cost of the building, including furniture, was $150,000.° 
The building was destroyed by fire on November g, 1881. 

West and to the rear of the capitol was a one-story, rough 
stone building of six rooms which housed the Department of 
State. East and to the rear of the capitol was the two-story treasury 
building, which had twelve rooms, with strong vaults in the 
basement. The building also housed offices of the auditor and 
comptroller.’ 

The executive mansion was located on the same lot on which 
it currently stands, but the grounds were more spacious and the 
lawn was enclosed by wooden palings." 

A number of vacant lots remained on Congress Avenue on the 
blocks immediately in front of the capitol. Just down the Avenue 
from the capitol was the Alhambra Building, a two-story stone 
building which the editor of the Gazette called the ‘“‘neatest build- 
ing on Congress Avenue.’ Across the Avenue was the Last 
Chance Southern Confederate Restaurant, and in the same vicinity 
was G. Kirchberg’s Saloon, with a brewery located in the rear. 

One of the largest buildings in Austin was on the east side of 
Congress Avenue between Hickory (Eighth) and Ash (Ninth) 
Streets. The building, erected by S. M. Swenson in 1854, was 
made of white limestone and concrete and had three stories. The 
Gazette called the building “an ornament to the City.’’* In the 
upper two floors of the Swenson Building was the Avenue Hotel, 
operated by John S. Proctor and William G. Thomas. The hotel 
was sometimes called Scott’s Hotel when W. D. Scott became a 
co-proprietor. Also in the building was Francis T. Duffau’s Drug 
Store, frequent advertiser in the Texas State Gazette and the 
Southern Intelligencer. Just before the Federal blockade closed 
Galveston shipping, Duffau received ‘‘the largest assortment of 
drugs, books, stationery and other articles in his line, ever brought 
here during any one previous season.’’* Palm Brothers and Com- 
pany was in the Swenson Building next to Duffau’s. Operated 


®Francis Richard Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas (Austin, 1900), 342. 


10] bid. 

11] bid., 343. 
12Texas State Gazette, March 12, 1859, p. 2. 
13]bid., July 1, 1854, p. 324. 

14Ibid., April 6, 1861, p. 3. 
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by August and Carl Palm, the store sold dry goods, hardware, and 
groceries. Around the corner from Duffau’s, on Hickory Street 
(Eighth) , was the office of the Southern Intelligencer, edited and 
published by A. B. Norton, ardent supporter of Sam Houston. On 
the same block with the Swenson Building were the shops of B. 
Herzog, merchant tailor, and Josiah Bishop, who repaired watches, 
clocks, and jewelry. Behind the Avenue Hotel was the Old Land 
Office Building*® in which the Austin Hook and Ladder Fire 
Company frequently held meetings. To the rear of the Old Land 
Office Building, on Hickory Street (Eighth), was the shop of 
A. Heusinger, a carpenter and builder. 

Across the Avenue from the Swenson Building was the furni- 
ture store of J. W. England, who was also the city sexton and 
superintendent of the burial grounds. England operated a hearse 
service and was an undertaker. Most of the block was vacant. 
The old temporary capitol had been located a few feet back from 
the Avenue until about 1855. The site was used for political 
rallies in 1860 and 1861, and a 130-foot flagpole there was dec- 
orated with a giant Lone Star flag on January 5, 1861.7° 

Many businesses were located on Congress Avenue between 
Bois d’Arc and Ash Streets. John T. Miller’s City Livery Stable 
was located on one corner of Congress and Bois d’Arc. He not 
only rented hacks and horses, but also kept horses for $25 monthly, 
$1.50 daily, or 50 cents a meal.’* Across the street was the shop 
of Peter A. Meyer, saddle and harness maker and buggy trimmer. 
A few doors up from Meyer’s shop was Darden and Maynard’s, 
a dry goods store. A large room above Darden and Maynard’s 
was used in the early part of 1861 as a meeting place for military 
and political groups. Later in 1861 the room was occupied by 
Wollam’s Restaurant. 

A three-story stone building was completed in 1860 at the south- 
west corner of Congress at Bois d’Arc Street, and Sampson and 
Henricks, groceries and dry goods merchants, moved there in 


15In 1860 the term “Old Land Office Building” was applied to the structure 
which stood behind the Swenson Building. In 1960 the term “Old Land Office 
Building” refers to the building constructed in 1856 at the corner of present 
Brazos and Eleventh Streets. Seven different locations in Austin have been iden- 
tified for the General Land Office at various times in its history. 


16Jbid., January 12, 1861, p. 3. 
17] bid., March g, 1861, p. 2. 
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June, 1860. Behind the building, on Bois d’Arc Street, was the old 
Gazette Building, occupied by W. H. Reynolds and John L. Blinn, 
carriage and machine smiths. Across from Miller’s Livery Stable, 
and on Bois d’Arc, was the carriage and wagon shop of W. A. 
Hamilton. Farther up Bois d’Arc was the office of Dr. W. H. 
Westfall. Across Congress Avenue trom Sampson and Henricks 
was A. Bahn’s, who specialized in gold and silver ware and jewelry 
repair. Next door to Sampson and Henricks was Mrs. M. A. 
Freeman Ladies’ Goods, and next to that was the office of J. H. 
Herndon, auction, commission, and forwarding agent. He also 
sold furniture and buggies. Near Herndon’s store was the South- 
ern Shaving, Bathing, and Hair Dressing Saloon. At the north- 
west corner of Congress Avenue at Pecan Street was the Swisher 
House, built about 1854. Throughout 1860 the hotel was operated 
by E. M. Smith as Smith’s Hotel. In 1861 the hotel became Cook’s 
Hotel, operated by A. H. Cook and A. T. Logan. Behind Cook’s 
Hotel on Pecan Street was the livery stable of Edward Fannin and 
Aaron Burleson. 

On the southwest corner of Congress at Pecan was Hancock’s 
Corner, George Hancock’s Grocery and Dry Goods. Hancock was 
a strong supporter of Sam Houston and the Union. In 1860 he 
planted a flagpole in front of his store and floated a United 
States flag there until he was forced to take the flag down and re- 
place it with a Confederate banner after the assault on Fort 
Sumter. The first United States flag to fly in Austin after the war 
was raised on the same flagpole in 1865.’* Behind Hancock’s store, 
on Pecan Street, was a two-story brick building owned by Hancock 
which was used for military meetings and public events. Near by 
was B. C. Nett and Company which sold agricultural implements. 
Opposite Hancock’s was the Ziller Building, constructed in 1854. 
Sampson and Henricks had occupied the building, which in 
1861 housed George and Varser’s, a dry goods store. Other build- 
ings and businesses on Pecan Street included: the post office; 
John L. Buaas’s Hall and grocery and provision store; W. 
Ohrndorf’s fruit store; Baker and Smyth’s, dealers in drugs, paints, 
and books; Thomas Freeman and Company dry goods and hard- 
ware store; W. W. Bridgers’ Photographic Gallery, advertising 


18Alexander W. Terrell, “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XIV, 121. 
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“work equal to any in the Confederacy’’;*® J. J. Jones Store, which 
sold Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing Machines and featured silks and 
bonnets; and R. P. Traube’s which sold dry goods, groceries, and 
hardware. At the corner of Brazos and Pecan Streets was the 
Missouri House, where room and board was offered by the pro- 
prietor, A. J. McLaughlin. 

Down the block from Hancock’s on Congress Avenue was the 
Old Treasury and Comptroller’s Office, which housed several 
lawyers’ offices, including those of W. S. Oldham, B. F. Carter, 
and A. J. Hamilton at various times from 1859 through 1861.”° 
Farther down the Avenue and out of the central business area 
was the City Hotel, operated by Mrs. E. H. Holman. Near the 
hotel was the New Music Store, operated by Charles Sprenger, 
who had “just received a large supply of the most popular Amer- 
ican music” early in 1861.” Sprenger also taught music at Thomas 
Baker’s Select School for Young Ladies in Austin. 

Other businesses on Congress Avenue included: Charles Brink- 
man, bookbinder; C. F. Millett, carpenter and builder; J. H. 
Robinson’s, dry goods and groceries; C. Spaulding’s, dry goods and 
groceries, who advertised thirty barrels of high proof Kentucky 
bourbon in 1861; John Stelfox, shoes, boots, dry goods, and pur- 
chaser of animal pelts; G. H. Todd, guns and sporting goods; 
F. M. Foster, instructor in fancy needlework; the office of the 
Texas State Gazette; Peter B. Lowe, notary public and agent for 
importers; Blunn and E. D. Walker, saddlers and harness makers; 
C. H. Fox, saddler and harness maker; S. B. Brush, manufacturer 
of wholesale and retail tin ware; and A. G. Lucke, vinegar man- 
ufacturer. 

Sixteen Austin lawyers advertised in the April, 1861, Gazette. 
Three doctors advertised and two dentists. The professional 
offices were located in buildings along the Avenue and on Pecan 
Street, with many in the Swenson Building and the Old Treasury 
and Comptroller’s Office. In the December 28, 1861, Gazette, ten 
lawyers advertised, one doctor, Dr. B. Graham, and one surgeon 
dentist, Dr. George Boardman. Austin lawyers advertising were 


19 Texas State Gazette, November 23, 1861, p. 4. 

20Terrell, “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XIV, 121. 

21Texas State Gazette, January 26, 1861, p. 1. 
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A. J. Hamilton, Amos Morrill, T. D. Mosley, James P. Neal, 
Charles L. Robards, S. G. Sneed, Jesse Stancel, William G. 
Thomas, William M. Walton, and George W. White. Also adver- 
tising in the Gazette was an architect, Charles Payne, whose office 
was located on Pine Street (Fifth) . 

On the hill to the east of Congress Avenue stood the Catholic 
Church, at the northeast corner of Brazos and Ash Streets, and 
St. David’s Episcopal Church, at Bois d’Arc and San Jacinto 
Streets. West of the Avenue the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
and the Presbyterian Church faced each other across Bois d’Arc 
Street at Lavaca. The Baptist Church stood at the corner of Colo- 
rado and Mulberry Streets. 

An advertisement appeared in the 1860 Gazette stating that 
“parents need not incur the increased expense of sending their 
sons abroad, and ... young men can obtain instruction, both 
classical and scientific’ in Austin. Wharton College in Austin 
began its first term on September 3, 1860. It was a private college 
with nine faculty members. One hundred and twelve students 
enrolled for the first term.?? Many students chose Austin College 
at Huntsville. Tuition at Austin College was $50 annually, and 
$10 to $12 monthly was charged for room and board in “respect- 
able homes.”** The Huntsville college closed its doors tempo- 
rarily when the board of trustees voted to “suspend the exercises 
of college for the coming year, or during the war,” in August, 
1861.24 Wharton College, however, re-opened in September, 1861. 

Advertisements were carried in the 1861 Gazette for the tenth 
session of the Bastrop Military Institute to open on January 20, 
1862, at $115 for the session. Another military school advertised 
was Texas Military Institute at Rutersville, Texas, where a session 
began on September 3, 1861. A law school was opened by Pro- 
fessor R. T. Wheeler in Austin on July 9, 1861, and he was as- 
sisted in his instruction by “gentlemen of the Austin bar,” tuition 
was $40.7> Advertisements in the Gazette indicated that other 
schools, some of them out-of-state, also attracted Texas students. 
Waco Classical School, administered by Professor R. C. Burleson, 


221bid., November 10, 1860, p. 2. 
28Ibid., December 22, 1860, p. 1. 
24Ibid., September 7, 1861, p. 2. 
26[bid., April 13, 1861, p. 2. 
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formerly of Baylor University, opened on September 1, 1861. 
Austin students also attended classes at Baylor University. Out- 
of-state schools advertising in the Gazette included the medical 
college at Atlanta, Georgia, with a session beginning on May 6, 
1861, and the medical department of the University of Louisiana, 
with its annual course of lectures to begin on November 11, 1861. 

Local schools that advertised included: Thomas Baker’s Select 
School for Young Ladies; W. G. Bell’s Female Seminary; Miss 
A. A. Calhoun’s School; a male school, directed by Dr. J. Collins 
in the Alhambra Building on Congress Avenue; Mrs. Homan’s 
Select School; B. J. Smith’s Austin Collegiate Female Institution; 
and Boy’s Commercial School, directed by Robert Barr. 

Buaas’s Hall on Pecan Street (Sixth) was the social center of 
Austin in the 1860’s. The hall was renovated in 1859, and adver- 
tisements stated that it had “elegant seats, with new scenery, drop 
curtains and enlargement of stage ... elegant seven octave piano, 
with the latest improvements ... large refreshment saloon, where 
a fine supper can be served up at short notice.’’** 

Austin was not isolated in the 1860’s, although a heavy rain 
was sufficient to keep the regular mail stages from arriving on 
schedule. The Preston-Austin Road extended from Preston on 
Red River to Dallas and through Waco and Georgetown to Austin. 
The National Road, surveyed during the days of the Republic of 
Texas, ran from Fort Towson, Indian Territory, through Paris to 
Dallas, where it connected with the Preston-Austin Road. A great 
deal of traffic bound for Austin and San Antonio from other states 
traveled through Indian ‘Territory to Dallas on the old road.*" 

A road connected Austin to Webberville, fifteen miles down the 
Colorado River, and thence to the San Antonio Road, about 
thirty miles below Austin. The San Antonio Road extended east 
from San Antonio to the Colorado River at Bastrop and from 
there to Crockett, Nacogdoches, San Augustine, and Gaines Ferry 
on the Sabine River, and thence to Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Three roads branched from Austin toward the settlements in 
Gillespie and Mason counties. The roads converged on Brady 


26Jbid., April 20, 1861, p. 3. 
27J. W. Williams, “The National Road of the Republic of Texas,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLVII, 207-224. 
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Creek to form the Upper California Road connecting Austin 
and El Paso, one of the routes to California.?® 

Other roads connected Austin with LaGrange, Bastrop, Bren- 
ham, Hempstead, and Columbus. Regular stages for passengers 
and mail ran from Austin to LaGrange to Columbus, and from 
Austin to Brenham. The railroad reached Alleyton, across the 
Colorado River from Columbus, and another railroad reached 
Brenham. Regular hack service plied the three miles between 
Alleyton and Columbus. The roads from Austin to Columbus and 
Brenham were rough and travel was tedious and slow. Rail time 
from Brenham and Alleyton to Houston was ten hours or less if 
proper railroad connections were made along the lines. 

To Austin citizens the most important Texas railroads in 1861 
were the Air Line Tap, or Washington County Railroad, from 
Brenham to Hempstead; the Houston and Texas Central from 
Millican through Navasota and Hempstead to Houston; and the 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado Railroad, from Alleyton 
through Richmond and Pierce Junction to Harrisburg, with con- 
nections by rail or boat for Houston and Galveston. Many sup- 
plies for Austin came into port at Lavaca and Indianola, where 
they were shipped by rail to Victoria on the San Antonio and 
Mexican Gulf Railroad, and transported from there to Austin 
by a rough overland route. The Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road from Houston to Orange became increasingly important to 
Texas after the war began. A tri-weekly mail line ran from Orange 
to Berwick’s Bay until the fall of New Orleans in April, 1862. 
Another section of the Texas and New Orleans Railroad was com- 
pleted from Berwick’s Bay to New Orleans in 1860. After the 
fall of New Orleans, most of the traffic into Texas came from 
Alexandria, Louisiana, via the Orange train. 

A telegraph line from Houston to Beaumont furnished much 
of the news for the Austin papers after the fall of New Orleans 
in 1862. A telegraph line later extended from Houston to Hemp- 
stead in 1863, and was completed via Shreveport to Camden, 
Arkansas, in March, 1864.”° 

After the breakdown of the United States mail service in the 


28C. L. Greenwood, “Opening Routes to El Paso, 1849,” ibid., XLVIII, 262-268. 
29Tri-Weekly State Gazette, February 22, 1864, p. 2. 
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early summer of 1861, there was much confusion in mail delivery 
in Texas. By the fall of 1861, a tri-weekly mail from Houston 
served Austin. 

Austin citizens had hoped to have the railroad from Hemp- 
stead completed to Austin early in the 1860's, but war interrupted 
the work and the rails were not extended beyond Brenham 
during the war. Contract for the first five miles of the railroad 
was let in September, 1860, beginning at Brenham and working 
toward the Brazos River. The contractors began work on the road 
with seventy-five ‘“‘able-bodied negro men” in January, 1861.°° 
John R. Banks was president of the Air Line Railroad, which 
had an office in Austin at the end of 1860. The ““Iap” and the 
Brazos bridge were completed by the end of March, 1861, leaving 
Austin less than one hundred miles from the railroad. 

Austin was destined to remain an important supply and admin- 
istrative center during the Civil War. The city’s pro-Union faction 
was practically subverted by the end of 1861, although extreme 
faith in all phases of the Confederate government was not a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the citizens of Austin, particularly in 
the matter of acceptance of Confederate paper money at face 
value. The loyalty of the city toward the Confederacy remained 
steadfast in the more important issues, and ‘Travis County contrib- 
uted many soldiers and supplies for the Confederate army. 

The economy of Austin suffered considerably during the war, 
forcing the closing down of many businesses by 1862 and putting 
a temporary halt to the rapid strides made in the growth of the 
city from 1854 through 1860. 


30Texas State Gazette, January 12, 1861, p. 3. 
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monious during the mid-nineteenth century, the two 
powers found themselves to be in general agreement on 
the subject of immigration. Indeed, it was an unusually auspicious 
era in the history of Anglo-Saxon migration. Britain did not 
object, but rather appeared content, to see her citizens leave, and 
America did not protest, but many times seemed pleased, to note 
the British arrivals. The United Kingdom furnished the United 
States with nearly 925,000 persons during the “hungry forties,” 
and over 1,600,000 British citizens left for republican shores dur- 
ing the “fitful fifties.” Since America was predominantly an agri- 
cultural country, a large number of the new arrivals settled on the 
soil. And while they generally preferred the partially improved 
farms of the Old Northwest to the undeveloped western frontier, 
an unusual interest had also been stimulated in Texas lands. 
For over two decades the diplomatic and economic value of 
Texas had been argued in the British and American press. In the 
era of Mexican control, empresarios and other speculators in 
Texas lands attempted to convince prospective immigrants that 
the Southwest was a propitious area for settlement, and even larger 
numbers of agents and promoters made their way to Britain in 
the years of the Lone Star Republic. A pattern of considerable 
British immigration began in the late 1830's, declined during the 
mid-1840’s, and mushroomed again into a somewhat incoherent 
but extensive movement toward mid-century. Several small parties 
of immigrants like the Scots, who arrived in Grimes County in 
1848, and the Midlands’ operatives, who moved into Cass County 
in 1849, appear to have made their way more or less independ- 
ently to the new state, while other small bodies were sent out by 
groups actively engaged in programs of immigration. It is the 
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purpose of this paper to develop the English background of two 
such organizations. 

One little band of immigrants was discovered by the noted 
Englishman, Dr. Edward Smith, as he traveled to Texas in 1849. 
Smith found the party of about forty poor tradesmen from the 
London area temporarily stranded at Shreveport. The London 
agency directing the enterprise had hoped to secure small tracts 
in Dallas County, and eventually the immigrants’ spokesman 
purchased the pre-emption rights of a Mr. Damson and located 
the little party on 640 acres near Porters Bluff on the upper 
Trinity River.t The London tradesmen and mechanics were the 
first and perhaps the only immigrants sent out by the North Texas 
Colonization Company of London. 

The historical background of the hapless little London agency 
dated back to the empresario grant made by the Mexican state of 
Coahuila-Texas to Arthur Wavell on March g, 1826. Benjamin 
Milam, as the associate of Wavell and resident manager of the 
Texas colony, had visited England during the summer of 1828. 
While in England, Milam attempted to stimulate immigration 
and publicize Texas, and with this object in mind, he contacted 
Robert Owen on August 30 and outlined an arrangement whereby 
Owen would found a colony on the Wavell-Milam tract in Texas. 
Owen was immediately intrigued by the idea, but instead of 
negotiating with Milam set out for Mexico in an effort to secure 
an empresario contract for himself. He failed in the endeavor, 
but from the limited knowledge he gained of the Southwest, later, 
with an air of authority, gave flattering and optimistic reports 
on Texas.? 

In 1834 the radical democrat, Etienne Cabet, sought refuge in 
England and quickly found a kindred spirit in Robert Owen. 
Slowly absorbing the Owen philosophy, Cabet turned more and 
more to his future doctrine of utopian communism, and at the 
same time adopted many of the Owen opinions about ‘Texas. 
Consequently, when Cabet was at last able to organize his own 


1Edward Smith, An Account of a Journey through North-Eastern Texas, Under- 
taken in 1849, for the Purpose of Emigration (London, 1849), 8. 

2Wavell’s Texas ventures have been ably presented by Robert Amsler, in Life 
and Times of Arthur Goodall Wavell (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 
1950) ; see also Robert Amsler (ed.) , “A Prospectus for the Wavell Colony in Texas, 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVI, 543-550. 
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immigration society in the late 1840's, he selected Texas as the 
future home for his Icarian communal experiment. Cabetism also 
became well known in London. Weekly meetings were held at 13 
Newman Street, off Oxford Street, and newspapers like Spirit 
of the Age and Le Populaire and the pamphlet Communist of 
Icaria were sold.* The more practical and materialistic British 
mind could not accept the idealism embodied in the French 
program, however, and the London editor and publisher of the 
Spirit of the Age attempted to project a more concrete plan. 

The English “reformers” formulated plans for a semi-com- 
munal organization in which members would be enabled to pur- 
chase shares, immigrate to Texas, and eventually form a co-oper- 
ative society. But the new program was scarcely launched when 
a cleavage appeared between the association’s directors and several 
of the persons who had purchased scrip or shares. A meeting was 
held toward the end of 1848, and after a bitter wrangle, the 
majority of the society broke away and reorganized into the 
North Texas Colonization Company with offices at 8 George 
Street, Euston Square. John Ellis, a schoolmaster, was chosen as 
manager. The original group was generally referred to as the 
North Texas Association.* 

In the meantime, on October 20, 1848, John Alexander, for- 
merly of Mauchline, Ayrshire, and one of the wealthiest members 
of the original association, sailed for New Orleans. Cabet’s party 
of continental communists were at the same time on the way to 
Texas, and a few of the Dutch, German, and English participants 
in the utopian experiment were shipmates of Alexander on his 
voyage out from London. Alexander, as one of the London “re- 
formers,” was “‘particularly anxious” about the Cabet movement, 
and although the French party failed to go on to Texas from New 
Orleans, Alexander continued his journey and settled in Houston.° 
By the spring of 1849, Alexander was advising his old friend, 
Bronterre O’Brien, to discourage further immigration to Texas. 
O’Brien, editor of The Reformer and one of London’s leading 


8“The British Section of Icarian Communists,” Bulletin of the International 
Institute for Social History (1937), 84-88. 

4The Reformer (London) , June 2, 1849, pp. 46-47. 
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Chartists, represented an influential force among England’s more 
radical tradesmen and mechanics. 

Before Alexander’s warnings were publicized, however, the 
newly-formed North Texas Colonization Company had devised a 
system whereby an entrance payment of 10s. and weekly install- 
ments of 15. 6d. allowed workers to become members of the organi- 
zation, and when £6 had been paid into the company, they were 
allowed to ballot to see who would immigrate. Members who were 
unsuccessful in the lottery were guaranteed immigration rights 
after they had contributed £15. For a total of £22, each member 
was to be conveyed to the estates, supplied with provisions for 
eight months, and given twenty-six acres of land. The last pay- 
ment of £7 was to be made in Texas after immigration.° The first 
allottees sent out in the early spring of 1849 were the party of 
poor English tradesmen which Edward Smith encountered at 
Shreveport, Louisiana. The limited success of the first party of 
immigrants, the discouraging letters and later return of Alex- 
ander to England, the lack of unity among the local proponents 
of immigration, the collapse of the English reform movement, 
and the untimely death of O’Brien’s newspaper contributed to 
the extirpation of the project. Rather surprisingly, even with the 
numerous obstacles, members of the working class retained con- 
siderable interest in immigration, and a second and larger group 
was scheduled to leave in the early autumn of 1849. The depar- 
ture of this group, however, ultimately was cancelled. 

The presence of Edward Smith at Shreveport during the spring 
of 1849 represented a link in another chain of events which was 
to produce perhaps the most spectacular experiment in English 
immigration to Texas of the nineteenth century. During the early 
weeks of 1849, a Mr. Kitley, an attorney of Derby, set forth “a 
practical plan to colonization.” The project was widely circu- 
lated by an associate of Kitley who sent printed letters to numer- 
ous English newspapers asking that an inclosed prospectus of the 
projected society be published. The plan called for one hundred 
families, plus single laborers and mechanics, to immigrate to “an 
estate 200 miles square in Texas.’ From Kitley’s statements as 


8Ibid., June 2, 1849, pp. 46-47. 
Sidney's Emigrants’ Journal, February 22, 1849, p. 164. 
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to the size and location of the tract, it would appear that he was 
representing either the Peters or the Mercer interests. Mercer's 
contract called for the settlement of one hundred families a year, 
but it dated from January 29, 1844. Nevertheless, through the 
efforts of Kitley and others, the possibility of Texas settlement was 
beginning to enlist considerable attention in the Midlands district. 

In March, 1849, at the insistence of a body of gentlemen 
headed by Henry Frearson, Dr. Edward Smith and John Barrow, a 
civil engineer, agreed to make an inspection tour of Northeast 
Texas.’ “A tract of land consisting of many thousand acres was 
offered for sale to ... [the] gentlemen in the Midland Counties,” 
and it was thought advisable to have an examination of the lands 
before further action was taken. Before Smith and Barrow left 
England, however, ‘‘an intimation was received” that the owner 
was conducting negotiations with other parties. The inspection 
team was therefore instructed not to limit observations to a par- 
ticular tract of land, but to study the entire region.® Smith and 
Barrow sailed from Liverpool on April 10, 1849. In New York 
they talked with numerous Texas land speculators; Richard B. 
Kimball of Wall Street appeared to be especially interested in 
the project, and gave the Englishmen a letter to his Houston 
agent, Jacob de Cordova. Smith and Barrow ignored Kimball's 
suggestion that they go to Galveston and arranged their own 
itinerary, arriving in Shreveport on May 21. 

From Shreveport, the inspection team traveled overland west 
and northwest as far as Grayson County, then south to Dallas 
County, thence back to Shreveport. Having spent most of their 
traveling fund, Smith and Barrow quickly crossed the United 
States and sailed for England. While in Texas they learned that 
the specific lands that had been offered to the Frearson group had 


8Smith, A Journey through North-Eastern Texas. Smith was a native of Derby- 
shire. He had attended Queen’s College, Birmingham, received his M.D. degree 
from London in 1841, and in 1848 was awarded the LL.B. degree from the same 
institution. Soon after his return from Texas, he became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, and later became a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians. He wrote extensively, and at the time of his death in 1874 was 
recognized as one of England’s leading authorities on dietetics. See Dictionary of 
National Biography (22 vols.; London, 1921-1922), XVIII, 439-440. 

*John Barrow, Facts Relating to North-Eastern Texas Condensed from Notes 
Made during a Tour through that Portion of the United States of America for the 
Purpose of Examining the Country as a Field for Emigration (London, 1849), 3. 
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been withdrawn from sale. Consequently, they made a general 
study of Northeast Texas, and in October, 1849, at Fall House, 
near Heanor, Derbyshire, Smith wrote his report for the society. 
Both he and Barrow had been most favorably impressed with 
the climate, soil, transportation facilities, and general future of 
Texas, and while they discussed the area in a reasonable and scien- 
tific manner, the overtone was always sympathetic. Smith sug- 
gested no specific tract of land as being particularly suitable for 
British settlers, but Barrow, although he apparently had not vis- 
ited the district, stressed the advantages of Kimball’s estates 
located on the Upper Brazos River. 

A correspondence conducted during the summer of 1849 be- 
tween a resident of Birmingham, England, and Dr. Joseph Rowe 
of Austin, Texas, further pointed up the significance of the Smith- 
Barrow journey. Smith, being a graduate of Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham, was well-known and had many friends in that city. 
In a letter dated July 24, the Birmingham correspondent re- 
vealed that he was a member of a party considering immigration 
to the upper Trinity, Brazos, or Colorado rivers. He was of the 
opinion that the area could produce a St. Louis, Cincinnati, or 
Philadelphia, and while the new empire was being built, British 
immigrants would be free from a state church and have room to 
rear their families. A second letter of August 20 disclosed that 
the society’s inspectors had returned from ‘Texas and given an 
oral report of their findings. The agents’ remarks had been so 
encouraging, and the statements concerning Northeast Texas so 
complimentary that, according to the Birmingham writer, a few 
families hoped to leave by the following October.’ 

A purchasing agent was to be sent by way of Cincinnati to 
obtain the necessary agricultural equipment, build houses, and 
in general secure the basic necessities for the new community. 
He would then proceed to New Orleans, meet the immigrants, 
and lead them to their new homes in Texas. Unnecessary imposi- 
tion was to be avoided, and every possible convenience provided 
in advance, since many of the families going out were persons 
of means, education, and delicate habits. No settlement, however, 


10Texas State Gazette (Austin), November 10, 1849. For a discussion of the fate 
of the British immigrants after their arrival in Texas, see Dorothy Renick, “The 
City of Kent,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 51-65. 
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was attempted during the autumn of 1849, and before the actual 
migration took place in September, 1850, a rather complicated 
series of events had transpired. 

On May 25, 1850, the first issue of the Universal Emigration and 
Colonization Messenger was published by D. M. Aird of 170 Fleet 
Street, London, England. The journal, which was designed to 
publicize the Universal Emigration and Colonization Company 
of 8 St. Martins Place, Trafalgar Square, was the brain child of 
David Hoffman, a promoter of western Virginia and other Amer- 
ican lands. Hoffman and other land and immigration agents, both 
British and American, created the paper in an effort to publicize 
their lands and to stimulate and direct immigration. Within less 
than a week after the first number of the journal was issued, how- 
ever, the company it represented merged with the United States 
Land Company, which had been established by Texas land spec- 
ulators who were seeking to dispose of large blocks of lands in the 
Milam District of Central Texas." 

The newly consolidated company explained that facilities and 
promotional work could be greatly expanded. It was emphasized 
that in addition to several superintendents, who had become 
specialists in specific immigration fields, the company had agents 
in Texas, an agreement with the Black Star Line for carrying out 
immigrants, and representatives in major British and continental 
cities. During the summer of 1850, the Messenger began to shift 
its attention from immigration in general to a discussion of the 
advantages to be found in ‘Texas. The character, experience, and 
activities of George Catlin, superintendent of the Texas depart- 
ment of the new company, were given special attention. 

Catlin, a native of Pennsylvania and a distinguished artist and 
student of Indian culture, was a recognized authority on western 
American and Indian life. Between 1829 and 1838, he had painted 
some six hundred portraits of distinguished Indians in their 
native costumes, and had reproduced on canvas many of the 


11There is some evidence to indicate that the United States Land Company was 
a lineal descendant, or at least closely related to the United States and Canadian 
Emigration Society which had been formed in 1848 with head offices at 2 Royal 
Exchange Building, and with agents in Dublin, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The 
United States and Canadian Emigration Society, whose directors were mostly 
British, was engaged in trying to settle over 150,000 acres in what the society's 
prospectus loosely designated as eastern Texas. 
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scenic wonders of North America. He sailed for Europe in 1840, 
and over the following twelve years spent much time in the 
British Isles where he exhibited his paintings and gave lectures 
on the life to be found in the great American West.” 

Because Catlin was an artist, his writings, paintings, and lec- 
tures were tinged with the imaginary and the romantic. In time 
his influence became quite pronounced, especially when he talked 
to a people overburdened by tithes, taxes, and landlords, or 
crowded into smoky slums and crushed behind inhuman ma- 
chines. During the summer of 1850, Catlin lectured extensively 
in the English Midlands and seemingly enlarged his objective 
of delineating Indian life to include suggestions for immigrants. 
Obviously this was a dangerous policy, since his artistic and ro- 
mantic qualities could lead to the creation of a land which did 
not exist. Nevertheless, he had been made superintendent of the 
Texas department of the newly consolidated company, and had 
become something of an advisor for many of the same persons 
that had earlier employed Smith and Barrow. In addition, Catlin 
had agreed to direct the affairs of an English party which was to — 
be led to the estates of Colonel James Reily at Cow House Creek, 
some sixty-five miles north of Austin.” 

Only a few weeks before the group was ready to embark, Catlin, 
for some unexplained reason, resigned his position and severed 
all ties with the company. Consequently, when the John Garrow, 
chartered by the Universal Emigration and Colonization Com- 
pany, sailed from Liverpool on September 3, 1850, with 117 Texas- 
bound settlers on board, Lieutenant Charles F. McKenzie, a Scot- 
tish Highlander by birth and more recently of the 41st Welsh 
Regiment, was in charge. Accounts of the sailing were most opti- 
mistic. The immigrants were hailed by the Messenger as ‘“‘the 
pioneers in a great and glorious enterprise,’ while the comments 
of most non-partisan journals were equally favorable.** Soon after 
the departure of the first ship, plans were inaugurated for the 
migration of a second group, and on October 21, a small body 


12Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1943), III, 574-575. 

18Colonel James Reily was for a time the Texas chargé d'affaires at Washington, 
and the representative of Texas in making numerous treaties and agreements with 
the United States. Later, he led a regiment of Texans in the Mexican War. 

14Universal Emigration and Colonization Messenger, September 14, 1850, p. 2. 
Also see Liverpool: Standard, September 10, 1850. 
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of merchants, ironmongers, tailors, butchers, bakers, and other 
tradesmen sailed from Liverpool. They were from Gloucester, 
Ugford, Carlisle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Lynn, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and smaller Midlands cities, whereas the first immi- 
grants were mainly from the Midlands, Lincolnshire, and the Lon- 
don area.** By the first days of December, copies of the Galveston 
Civilian of October 22, telling of the arrival of the first ship, had 
found their way to England, and were being republished. Jacob de 
Cordova, a well-known land agent for New York speculators, had 
been employed to check the land titles and lead the immigrants to 
their estates, while Sir Edward Belcher, later an admiral in the 
British Navy, was the company’s British agent charged with seeing 
that the party was satisfactorily located. 

Upon arrival at Galveston, Belcher forthwith contacted De 
Cordova, but was vexed at the absence of Colonel Reily, the gen- 
tleman from whom the lands were to be purchased. After some 
delay, Belcher and De Cordova decided to proceed to Cow House 
Creek, or New Britain as the unseen location had been christened 
by the immigrants. Considerable traveling difficulty was experi- 
enced before Belcher and De Cordova arrived at the prospective 
settlement where, with the aid of the county surveyor, the corner 
markers of the estate were located. The results were most dis- 
appointing. The land was “so much divided by hills of a stony 
character, that our scheme of founding a city, and all our other 
contemplated sections, [plans for several small settlements to be 
made close together] were so completely upset, that I preferred 
looking at other lands within our power.’*® 

In the meantime, the immigrants had become restless; the main 
body had moved inland as far as Cameron while some had pur- 
chased lands on their own, and others had become disheartened 
with the whole affair and drifted to New Orleans in search of em- 
ployment. Belcher thereupon sent word for the party to remain at 
Cameron while he, De Cordova, and a few of the immigrants who 
had joined them proceeded to Waco. There they secured the serv- 
ices of the deputy surveyor and traveled on to the lands of Richard 
B. Kimball which lay along the Brazos some forty to fifty miles 


15Universal Emigration and Colonization Messenger, November 2, 1850, p. 1. 
16]bid., February, 1851, p. 4. 
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north of Waco. De Cordova, as Kimball’s agent, sold Belcher a 
tract of some 27,000 acres located in present-day Bosque County. 
McKenzie, with the Reverend Richard B. Pidcocke of Stafford- 
shire, then led the party to the long awaited promised land. Each 
immigrant was allotted the same number of acres that he was to 
have received at Cow House Creek. It had been decided, however, 
that the new colony should function as a unit, and pooling their 
energies, the settlers quickly laid out a town which was eloquently 
styled the City of Kent.’’ The Britons’ adjustment to the frontier 
environment does not fall within the province of this study, al- 
though it might be noted that the colony quickly proved a catas- 
trophic failure. Its almost immediate trend of de mal en pis was 
accentuated by McKenzie’s well-meaning, but naive, military dis- 
cipline, the insistence by some to maintain cultivated, but often 
leisurely habits, the crop failures of 1851, and finally the Co- 
manche Indian raids. Because of these factors, the City of Kent was 
turned into a desolate outpost less than twelve months after its 
founding. 

Through the early months of 1851, the Messenger continued to 
promote immigration. New agreements were made with American 
agents; John Tillson of 192 Broadway, the company’s New York 
contact, was charged with procuring lands from speculators and 
transferring them to the London association. Richard Kimball, 
always ready to accommodate prospective land purchasers, assured 
the company that his Texas agents were negotiating for new estates 
which he in turn would relinquish for the purpose of English set- 
tlement.*® But as the public became familiar with the disaster 
surrounding the first experiment, interest waned, and during the 
summer of 1851, the Universal Emigration and Colonization Mes- 
senger and the Universal Emigration and Colonization Company 
slipped into the lengthening column of ill-fated attempts to trans- 
port Britons to Texas. 

And so it was that Texas, true to her robust historical tradition, 
stimulated in Britain as in America some of the most valiant 
hopes, valueless schemes, and violent feelings registered during 


17After making a few surveys, Sir Edward Belcher returned to England leaving 
McKenzie in charge. The Reverend and Mrs. Richard Pidcocke died of exposure, 
but not before their daughter was married to McKenzie. 

18Universal Emigration and Colonization Messenger, May, 1851, p. 3. 
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the mid-nineteenth century. In that era of laissez faire, when eco- 
nomic and political individualism was little restrained, British 
immigrants were often victimized by unprincipled speculators and 
misguided by utopian idealists. Yet the number of Texas immi- 
grants so victimized by traffickers in land and promoters of immi- 
gration was not large, and the crude independence of the 1850's 
begins to appear less injurious and objectionable when compared 
with the restrictions of a century later. State direction in British 
life and state prohibition of immigration in America, which are 
perhaps the inevitable results of maturity or age, have established 
numerous limitations on population movement. The risks and 
failures and the hopes and individuality that marked Texas immi- 
gration a century ago have been rendered impossible by mid-twen- 
tieth century social welfare programs. 

During the early Victorian years the average British settler in 
Texas was an optimist, convinced that the Southwest held rich re- 
wards for him. He was an egoist, striving for fulfillment of his 
potential; and he had a deep desire to own land, a characteristic 
that past centuries had instilled in his nature. 
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A Letter of the Bishop of Galveston, 1867 


Translated and edited by WILLARD E. WIGHT 


was in a flourishing condition. Great prog:°ss had been 

made in the establishment of new congregations and the 
erection of new churches, and success had attended the efforts of 
church officials to recover and reactivate those properties which 
had either been alienated through the Mexican revolt from Spain 
or the subsequent revolt of Texas from Mexico, or which had 
fallen into ruin. 

The chief architect of this plan of recovery was Jean Marie 
Odin (1801-1870) , first bishop of Galveston. A native of Ambierle, 
Department of the Haute Loire, France, he had joined the Con- 
gregation of the Mission (Lazarists) in his native land. While yet 
a seminarian he responded to the call cf Bishop Louis Dubourg of 
New Orleans for missionaries in Louisiana. Odin was sent to the 
Lazarist Seminary near St. Louis and was there ordained on May 
4, 1824. His early priesthood was spent in missionary work in 
Missouri and Arkansas. When Rome requested a survey of the 
state of the church in Texas, Odin was selected. He found it was 
suffering seriously from lack of priests, from the loss of church 
buildings and land, and from disintegration almost to the point 
of extinction. When Odin reached Galveston in 1840, there were 
only two priests in the entire Republic, the missions were going 
to ruin, and the great bulk of the Catholic population was vir- 
tually unattended. In 1842 Texas was erected a vicariate apostolic 
and Odin was named first prefect and titular bishop of Claudiop- 
olis. When Texas was raised to the status of a diocese in 1847, Odin 
became the first bishop of Galveston. Here he remained until 1861 
when he was named archbishop of New Orleans, which post he 
filled until his death. Odin’s accomplishments during his epis- 
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copacy in Texas may be indicated statistically. In 1861 when he 
was elevated to the archbishopric, there were fifty churches, forty 
priests, a number of convents of religious, four academies, one 
college, schools and other institutions, and a flourishing Catholic 
life.* 

A portion of the work accomplished by Odin is reflected in the 
letter here presented.? 


3 
Sirs: GALVESTON January 26, 1861 


Allow me to offer you my very sincere thanks for the new al- 
location that you have had the goodness to make to the Diocese 
of Galveston. Your inexhaustable charity on my account inspires 
in me deep gratitude. May the bountiful God who protects our 
mission in such a marvelous manner be forever praised! May he 
bless our generous benefactors! 

The year that has just past has been disasterous for ‘Texas. A 
drought of five consecutive months has destroyed the harvest and 
produced general misery. 

A man, Cortinas,* at the head of a band of hostile Mexicans has 
scattered our poor Catholics of the Rio Grande valley, stolen their 
herds and destroyed or burned their cottages. One of our better 
chapels had been burned during the strife. The savages, on another 
side, have ravaged the northern frontier and set most of the in- 
habitants to flight. Finally the election of Lincoln, the abolitionist 
candidate, to the presidency, has set all the states of the South in 
ferment. Six have already seceded from the Union, and it is probable 
that the others will have also proclaimed their independence before 
the end of February. What will be the result of the revolution? It 


1This sketch of Odin is based upon Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols.; 
New York, 1928-1936), XIII, 625-626; and Roger Baudier, The Catholic Church 
in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1939) , 411-412. 

2The original letter is in the Archives of the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith, Lyons, France, where it was found by the Most Reverend Laurence J. 
FitzSimon, Bishop of Amarillo until his death in 1958, who graciously allowed the 
editor the use of a photostatic copy. 

8The Society of the Propagation of the Faith was founded in 1822 at Lyons to 
aid Catholic missions throughout the world. The diocese of Galveston was allotted 
30,100 francs for the year 1861.—Annalles de la Propagation de la Foi, XXXIV 
(May, 1862), 204. 

4Juan Nepomuceno Cortina or Cortinas (1824-1894), a native of Mexico, was 
uneducated but a natural leader of men. He lived on the Santa Rita ranch a few 
miles west of Brownsville, Texas. In 1859-1860 he was the leader of a band which 
terrorized that territory and was finally defeated by United States troops. He con- 
tinued to hold power in the Matamoros area for years.—Handbook of Texas, (2 
vols.; Austin, 1952), I, 416-418. 
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is impossible to foresee it. Commerce is almost destroyed, bankruptcies 
are the order of the day and thousands of workmen find themselves 
without work. We expect a civil war. 

Fortunately the work of the mission always makes some little 
progress. Three Recollect fathers with two lay brothers, lately estab- 
lished in the diocese, have already effected a great change in the 
district entrusted to their zeal. The Brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine, acquiescing to my long entreaties, have at last just taken over 
the direction of the college at Galveston. Their debut seems to 
promise happy results, judging by the confidence that they inspire 
in the families. 

Since my arrival in Texas, it has already been more than twenty 
years, I have not ceased exertions and sacrifices to save to the faith 
the only two memorials that she has possesion of in the region, 
those are, the ancient missions of the Immaculate Conception and 
of San Jose. When these mission were suppressed in 1824, the officials 
of the Mexican government partitioned the land and the buildings 
which belonged to them. The churches alone were reserved for 
worship. In 1836, some Americans seized the churches themselves. 
Here as everywhere, these properties, sacrilegeously acquired, were 
not very profitable to the new owners. The lands laid almost un- 
cultivated and the monasteries soon fell in ruins. The churches were 
so solidly constructed that they remained standing, although suf- 
ficiently damaged by the intemperance of the seasons and by the 
vandalism of those very ones who came to admire them. Thousands 
of bats established themselves there. I suffered to see these two 
sanctuaries abandoned and profaned. Little by little, I succeeded 
in buying, lot by lot, a good part of the land that surrounded them. 
Last year I acquired the old monasteries and a court decision put 
me in possession of the churches themselves. In the month of last 
September, we commenced to repair the Church of the Conception. 
The work was finished and on the day of the purification, we of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice there. I have given to the Brothers of 
Mary, those in charge of the schools of San Antonio, this church, 
the ruins of the old monastery and the splendid land which adjoins 
them. This mission is only two miles from the city. They come here 
with their pupils to spend their days of vacation. The produce of 
the land contributes considerably to their support. We, ourselves, 
propose to establish there an orphanage and an industrial school 
later. Great has been the happiness of the inhabitants in seeing 
restored the sanctuary of Mary. I appealed to the charity of the 
mothers and daughters for this work and all were eager to offer 
a few alms. I hope that this church will be ere long a place of 
pilgrimage greatly frequented and that the devotion to Mary the 
Immaculate will draw abundant blessings to these poor people. I 
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have given the mission of San Jose to the Reverend Benedictine 
fathers who have been in the diocese eighteen months in charge 
of many of our German congregations. It is there they have estab- 
lished their monastery. The irrigable lands of this mission are so 
vast that they can employ in their cultivation a goodly number of 
lay brothers. They are working with activity at this moment to 
reconstruct the old monastery, almost fallen in ruins. Outside of 
the religious community, they will be able to admit a goodly num- 
ber of pupils, ecclesiastical and secular. This mission is five miles 
from San Antonio and three miles from Conception. Nothing is 
finer or more wholesome than the site of these two missions. What 
touching memories are attached to them. A thousand expressions 
of gratitude to the Saviour who has given them to us. It was neces- 
sary to spend nearly 7000 francs to return them to their original 
purpose. We hope that they soon will become again the scene of 
more solid efficacy and a fertile nursery of ardent Christians. 

We have collected in the diocese 1950 francs for the work of the 
propagation of the faith. Have the goodness to credit this sum to 
my account. 

I have the honor to be with profound esteem and great gratitude, 


sa Your very humble and 


Obedient servant 
J. M. Opin Bp. or GALVESTON 


To the President and the Members of the Council of the Propagation 
of the Faith, Lyons. 
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Stephen F. Austin-Charles G. Sayre 
Correspondence 


Contributed by WALTER E. GROVER 


leave few documentary omissions in the collected writ- 

ings and correspondence of Stephen F. Austin, but occa- 
sionally rare, previously unknown pieces come to light to take a 
place beside the honored contributions of the Father of Texas 
History. Such an occasion recently occurred when two hitherto 
unsuspected Austin letters were discovered in the collections of 
Ben Sbarbaro of Galveston. An examination of the Austin ma- 
terials in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center at the Uni- 
versity of Texas disclosed that neither item had been published, 
and no record of either letter was found in the calendars of un- 
printed Austin correspondence. 

The first letter reproduced herewith was written by Stephen F. 
Austin to Charles G. Sayre from Harrisburg on February 6, 1832, 
and Sayre’s reply to Austin was written from Brazoria on the fol- 
lowing day. 


TT" EXHAUSTIVE SCHOLARLY STUDIES of Eugene C. Barker 


STEPHEN F. AUSTIN TO CHARLES G. SAYRE, HARRISBURG, FEBRUARY 6, 1832 


DEAR SiR— 

I yesterday had the pleasure of meeting Col. Bradburn at Mr. 
Scotts. I will merely state to you in the positive that the opinion 
which some have expressed as to this gentleman are erroneous, unjust 
and utterly false. I also say to you in the positive that the opinion, that 
General Teran is the bitter enemy of all North Americans is un- 
founded and false—he is not their enemy and on many occassions 
has shown that he is a warm friend. 

I wrote you from San Felipe that all the rational part of the 
people were very unanimous in condeming and dissaproving in 
the most positive manner the violent and intemperate language and 
conduct at Brazoria—you may rely upon it that this is the fact— 
others & some call themselves my friends will tell you differently— 
they are deceiving themselves, or willingly perverting the truth for 
the purpose of revolution. 


Stephen F. Austin, November 3, 1793-December 27, 1836. 
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You and all the people in that part of the country may rely upon 
it that Fisher will be removed in a short time. 

All the unfortunate and intemperate affair would die away and 
be forgotten were it not for the wild and stupid folly of some 
persons from Texas who were in New Orleans & who there publically 
stated that the people of Brazoria had raised by subscription eight 
hundred dollars to buy powder and arms which was coming out 
in the Nelson. If the Consul hears of this and reports it to the Govt 
it will not aid us much in getting the law of 1 April repealed— 
Genl. ‘Teran left here convinced that that law ought to be changed, 
and I have no doubt it would have been done, and if prudence is 
observed it will still be done. 

If it be a fact that the Nelson has such a quantity of powder 
on board she must not come into the Brazos nor into Matagorda the 
powder must be thrown overboard or the vessel must go back—If 
she comes in she will no doubt be seized, and if she is you will 
lose her and the whole cargo for the balance of the colony will 
only laugh at you, as in fact they ought to do for suffering your 
vessel to be used that way. Send [word] to the pilot to order off 
the Nelson if she has anything of this kind on board. She must not 
come in—or it must be put overboard,— 

A little patience and a very small portion of common sense will 
remove Fisher and get the custom house regulations arranged. The 
Tariff modified & the law of 5 April changed—this you may rely 
upon as certain—you all of you ought to have confidence in me in 
this matter—Dismiss your suspicions—your pais [sic], as to the govt. 
&c. 

My dear Sir the worst enemy the colonists of Texas have, is their 
violent & hasty & fretful disposition and their irratable tempers— 
I told you at Brazoria that this kind of violence would not do— 
I now repeat the same—If your vessel is seized and violence is resorted 
to to release her, you may look upon yourself as a ruined man— 
nothing can save you. 

I recd the information about the powder from a passenger in 
the Martha just from Orleans, and from what he said I fear the 
Nelson is now at the mouth of the river—What folly and madness 
—The subscription, if there was any such thing was wrong and 
imprudent and to make a public talk of it was childish folly, to say 
the least of it. 

Send off the Nelson out of the trade. Sell her or change her name 
—never let the Nelson be heard of again in Texas—at least not for 
the present—This thing is more important than you or any of you 
aware of—Everything was getting in a good train to have the laws 
changed & if infortunate slip about the powder can be remidied all 
will come out right—but the importation of arms & powder for the 
express purpose of war, as was stated in New Orleans, is an act 
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that the govt must notice if they hear of it—Tell the captain through 
the pilot to put the powder overboard and the arms, if he has any. 

If it was paid for by subscription, the loss will be light on each 
one, by this means you save your vessel and will prevent an order 
to prohibit powder—if nothing had been said about it no notice 
would be taken of the matter, but to boast of it as Wallace did 
in New Orleans & McKinstre did in various places (as I have been 
told) was the greatest folly. 

If there is anything of the kind no talk must be made about it— 
This thing must not get to Bradburn’s ears—he is the friend, and 
the sincere friend of his countrymen, but he is an honorable man, 
and as such will do his duty as an officer of this nation at all hazards, 
as any honorable man ought and would do. 

Reflect calmly about this thing, and do not let a few hundred 
dollars be in the way of the general good and permanent interests 
of the country—nor in any way of your own individual interests—put 
this cursed powder out of the way. 

I shall start in a week for Matamoras 


Yours truly S. F. AusTIN 


CuHar.es G. SAYRE TO STEPHEN F. AusTIN, BRAZORIA, FEBRUARY 7, 1832 
oe Brazoria 7 February 1832. 

Yours of 6th. inst is before me, and am not a little surprised at 
its contents. You certainly approved of our sending for the powder 
and I can truly say that I am not sorry that it was done, and the 
powder is now safely stored in our little town. The Nelson has not, 
to my knowledge, one keg of powder on board nor arms for this 
place, and the laughing ones can laugh at themselves. 

I know no cause why I should order the Nelson out of this trade 
she always thus far, has complied with the laws of the country. If 
the Nelson or myself are to be held accountable for the many false 
reports that are circulating, I think it would be best for every man 
of character to leave with all possible dispatch. As to Teran and 
Bradburn I hope they are all you represent them to be. The Nelson 
is hourly expected, and I hope no trouble will grow out of any 
reports that are in circulation. I have sent a letter to the mouth 
of the river ordering her in, and shall use all prudent means to 
prevent any difficulty. 


CuHar.es G. SAYRE 
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Chomas W. Bell Letters 


Edited by LLERENA FRIEND 


[The following is a continuation of the letters of Thomas W. Bell, 
the first section of which appeared in the July, 1959, Quarterly.] 


DEAR BROTHER. Rutersvitte, Texas, July 25th 1841 


I have just received yours of the 12th June and am glad to hear 
that you are all in fine health, and some flattering prospects before 
you. I am doing pretty well, or I think so but cannot say that I am 
getting rich very fast. The session commences this week though I shall 
not begin with the first of the session, I have a house or rather a room 
to build before I can enter the duties that now devolve on me.** 
Uncle King had a poor arrangement for room to accommodate board- 
ers and has more than he has good room to accommodate and I have 
chosen to build one myself rather than room with so many others. Thus 
you may see that I am entering on this with a view of permanency. 
I intend now to complete my studies if health will permit. I think 
also that my health will be better here than in Tenn. I have had a 
very slight brush of fever this summer and have been at work since. 

There is a great deal of sickness in the country at this time. Many 
parts are visited with fever to an alarming degree while other portions 
are entirely free from sickness. 

From my observations on general health since residing here I am 
still of [the] opinion as expressed in former letters, that it is equally 
as healthy as where you live and I do not know that I would now 
exchange places. And yet I do not advise you to come by any means 
for unless you could come prepared to enter into business independent 
of others you would do a very poor business here. If you wish to go to 
school you can get an advantageous chance to do so here. The insti- 
tution is now certainly permanently established and there have been 
doubts heretofore with regard to its continuance in existence but there 
is now none. There is now three male teachers including the President 
and one female assisted occasionally by the President. My intention 
is to continue in the institution for several years at least, and I there- 
fore fear I will not find time shortly to pay you a visit as I would be 
glad to do and as you request me to do. And I would be very glad 
indeed to see you here merely to see the country yourself or father 
ought to come and see what I am doing anyhow and take a peep at 


48The second annual catalogue for Rutersville College listed Thomas W. Bell 
as tutor. 
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the country; it will cost cS very little in comparison to the advantage 
it might bring. If you should choose to come and go to school Aunt 
Mary says she will divide milk and bread with you for a year and if 
you love to work we will find plenty of that to be done. I have some 
idea of improving in this place for if I stay here I shall probably 
want to live at home and board at the same house with a certain very 
pretty girl in my own estimation. But I am not going immediately at 
it for I find I do not like work so well as I used to do and I never did 
like it very well. Indeed it is too hot to work here the greater part 
of the year; it is now very hot and will continue so for some time. 

The Mexicans are cutting up a little turf on the frontiers. They 
have killed 48 men lately who were out there stealing cattle from 
them. Only one escapeu to tell the news at home. The Indians still 
steal when they have an opportunity on the frontier but they do 
nothing more. 

An occasional alarm comes in of horses being stolen; but I am of 
[the] opinion that they are very often taken by white men who steal 
on the frontier on the Indians credit. 

Since writing the above I have commenced my labors in the college. 
I find that I will be kept very busy. There is now go male students 
and before the session expires it is confidently anticipated there will 
be 24 or 25 more. Many of those from a distance have not yet arrived. 
The main building is not yet completed; but will be in a few months 
when we will have greater advantages than have hitherto been 
given.** I give 6 hours in the day to the labors of the school or 6 hours 
in the day devoted to study at the college and the balance of my time 
I can study myself which I expect to do so soon as I can get books 
and make my room arrangements and I do not now intend to quit 
study until I shall obtain at least a respectable standing in the literary 
world. I am satisfied this is the place it can be attained and I can do 
it and be paid at the same time for my services. 

If you have not received my former letters containing instructions 
to send my books by Mr. Patterson I now give you the same again as 
there will probably be no other opportunity for me to get them with- 
out costing me more than they are worth and I do not suppose they 
would sell for anything, and I would be glad to have them as they 
would save me the expense of buying others. 

I am pleased with the account of my friends enquiring how I am 
doing and seem to be so much interested in my welfare. I had thought 
people had nearly forgotten there and took little interest in my 
welfare and cared nothing for me. You may tell them that I write 


44Bishop T. O. Summers toured Texas in 1841 and reported that the college was 
increasingly prosperous and had between seventy and eighty students. “A building 
52 by 26, two stories high, will soon be finished for the better accommodation of 
the male students.’"—Macum Phelan, A History of Early Methodism in Texas 


(Nashville, 1924), 198. 
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like I intended to shine sometime if it is somewhat late in life though 
I do not know that it is any too late. I would be glad if you would 
inform me who those friends are that are so deeply interested in me. 
You might write me more also concerning my old acquaintances. At 
least tell me something of each and every one. 

I have little time to devote to writing letters not that I might take 
time to write but I have no time to think of anything to write you that 
would be very interesting. I have been some days composing this one. 
I take no newspaper to get much political news to write you. Though 
not much of a politician I can probably give you some of the leading 
features in politics here. 

There are two candidates for the presidency Gen. $. Houston and 
David G. Burnet. It is generally supposed Houston will be the suc- 
cessful candidate though he is very unpopular with all friends [of] 
morality and temperance. The situation of the seat of government has 
been a perpetual source of contention ever since it was removed to 
Austin. There is also a bank system now in vogue that will take a 
considerable portion of several suceeding congresses and will no doubt 
produce much excitement throughout the country for many are the 
advocates both for and against the system of banking but it is not yet 
certain that the loan is effected to establish a bank on.*> Mexico 
refuses all offers to treat with Texas; the minister who was sent there 
last spring has returned unsuccessful.** The Federal party‘? profess 
friendship for us but they have formerly acted so treacherously that 
they cannot be trusted. 

Corn crops are very good generally. Thus far the summer has been 
quite seasonable; cotton is very fine; gardens are not worth anything; 
seasons are too dry for gardens. 

I do not think you need despair of yet acquiring an education. 
It is not yet too late. It is very true father has never been able to 
give us those advantages we should have had, and I have often thought 
he might have done some better, but it is past now and will not now 
be helped by talking about. 

Cousin Thos. Bell is well; he was here a few weeks since. I think 
he would be married if he could find the girl he wants. He is still 
working at the blacksmith’s trade. 


45Hope of securing a European loan to back the establishment of a bank was a 


popular project from 1840 to 1842.-E. T. Miller, A Financial History of Texas 
(Austin, 1916), 61. 

46James Webb was sent as minister to Mexico in March, 1841, but Mexico refused 
to recognize him.—Stanley Siegel, A Political History of the Texas Republic (Austin, 
1956) , 151-154. 

47The Federal party in Mexico, as opposed to the Centralists, was favored by the 
Lamar faction in Texas politics, but the Texas government maintained a neutral 
policy.—Ibid., 129. 
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I am about out of matter and shall have to stop. 
So remains your most affectionate brother. 


J.W.B. 


Tuos. W. BELL 


RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, Oct. 11th 1841. 
DEAR FATHER. 


I now write you under circumstances of the most pleasing and 
interesting character to myself. I have cause to bless Almighty God 
for his mercies towards myself one of the most unworthy of his 
creatures. 

I feel a hope that an all merciful Providence has met and wrought 
a change in me; even in this land of generally supposed immorality. 
I can now look forward with hope and satisfaction to that goal that 
awaits the redeemed of the Lamb, and also take a pleasure in be- 
ginning to serve that Being whom I have so long neglected. 

My health is very fine. I do not know that I ever enjoyed better, 
and have been blessed with uninterrupted good health during the 
past summer. I doubt very much whether you would now know me at 
sight without close inspection my appearance is so very much changed. 
I received a letter from Mr. Patterson not long since that contained 
the intelligence of sister Nancy’s*® being married. It took me entirely 
unawares and I have been patiently and anxiously looking for letters 
from home that would give me more particulars on the event; but 
have not yet received a whisper from any one about there. I am 
very much surprised at such silence and can account for it in no way 
but by mail failures for I certainly cannot think I would be forgotten 
by all. 

My prospects for success in life are as bright here [as] could be 
anticipated. My course if not very elevated, I hope is characterized 
by honesty and uprightness, and I am vain enough to believe I have 
won the esteem of most people with whom I have become acquainted. 

I believe I am becoming so much attached to the country and 
people that I feel no disposition to return to Tenn. Though I would 
be happy to see you again I must acknowledge, but you know that 
men when they come to my age they generally begin to think of 
establishing themselves for life and I begin to feel the same inclina- 
tion arise. I have written enough concerning the country in former 
letters, probably more than you wished to hear. You have no idea of 
coming here I presume and it would not be worth my while to write 
you on a subject on which I could give you a very imperfect idea. 

I do not meddle much in politics and probably cannot give you so 
good an idea of the political news as I could wish. It is very certain 
that general Houston will be the next president. The returns from all 


48Nancy C. Bell (1820-1903) married J. J. Logan. They lived at Blairsville, 
Union County, Georgia. 
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the counties have not yet been received and the majority [is] not 
known. There is a close canvass between Burleson and Hunt for 
vice president.*® 

Our war news is not very interesting. The Indians yet make dep- 
redatory excursions upon the frontiers, but do little more than run 
the horses off and much of that is done by whites on the credit of 
the Indians. 

We have had two campmeetings here within the last two weeks 
one baptist and one methodist®® and another will take place on the 
16th of next month at the baptist campground to be held by the 
cumberland presbyterians. These meetings I hope are doing much 
good in this country. Good order generally prevails at them much 
more than might be supposed. The emigration to Texas has greatly 
ceased or rather it is not so great as was anticipated, probably owing 
to the news of Mexicans that go back there. Many of these are 
entirely false and much exaggerated before they reach there. The 
Mexicans have no chance to invade this country. If they even have 
the disposition, they have enough to do at home. Texas has made 
or commenced a treaty with the republic of Yucatan and is now 
rendering her assistance by her navy.*! I am at a loss to tell in 
what this will terminate. The Mexican general near the borders 
of Texas has not troops sufficient to defend them from the Comanche 
Indians without invading Texas. As I have informed you that I 
hope my views of this life and the next are quite changed for the 
better I will be glad to hear any thing you may wish or desire 
to communicate, for I have need of advice and much of it. I have 
choice in churches. I would be glad to live in the church in which 
I have been educated; though I must confess that I believe there 
are many good christians in others, but could I join the presbyterian 
church I think I could enjoy this life better. I have objections to 
the methodist church which I doubt I always shall possess though 
I may be wrong. At least I see little difference in most persons pro- 
fessing the name of Jesus Christ in truth. It would seem from my 
present situation that it would be my interest in this world to unite 
with the methodist church. The college is conducted entirely by 
methodist influence and of course it would be desirable that its 


49Houston received 7,915 votes to David G. Burnet’s 3,619. Edward Burleson 
defeated Memucan Hunt by 6,141 to 4,336 votes.—Siegel, A Political History of the 
Texas Republic, 182. 

50Sometime during 1841 T. O. Summers and J. W. Kenney held a campmeeting 
at Rutersville—Phelan, A History of Early Methodism in Texas, 198. Z. N. Morrell 
writes that the second session of the Baptist Association was held at Clear Creek, 
Fayette County, on October, 1841.—Morrell, Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness 
(Dallas, 1886), 133. 

51The treaty with Yucatan was signed on September 17, 1841.—Siegel, A Political 
History of the Texas Republic, 155. 
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teachers were of the same persuasion; but this should never in- 
fluence me to join a church the usages of which I did not relish. 

Mr. King and family are in tolerably good health. Caroline has 
been sick and is still in ill health but not very seriously ill. Thos. 
Bell was well a few days since when I had a letter from him. I can 
hardly say what he is doing, whether anything advantageous or not. 
He was sick sometime back but has recovered so far as to be able 
to work. I meet with many persons from Gibson and the adjoining 
counties with whom [I] scrape acquaintance among the rest the 
baptist preacher Murrell*? who formerly preached at Spring Hill. 
His health is entirely recovered since coming to Texas. 

Tell all that I am well. Yes indeed! better for the last two weeks 
than for all my life before and that there remains but one thing 
to complete my happiness on this earth and I hope soon to attain 
that, God being willing. I must close; imploring the blessings of 
Almighty to rest upon you and all. 

So remains your affectionate son. —— 


W.A.B. 


P.S. When I speak of the college being conducted by methodist 
influence I do not mean that it is sectarian. It is far from this; but 
it has been started by persons of that denomination and [is] still 
under their patronage and supervision. There are not not [sic] 
expected to be any particular doctrines disseminated in the institu- 
tion. The students of course are required to attend church on the 
sabbath, though not any particular church.*® 
Yours &c TuHos. W. BELL 


Dear FATHER. RUTERSVILLE Nov 17th 1841 


I have taken the notion to drop you a few lines to inform you 
something respecting my health and other little matters of im- 
portance to myself and no one else that is of not material interest 
to anyone except myself. I always think little of hearing much of 
other mens bussiness [sic], and I therefore dislike to trouble others 
with long harangues on such subjects. I hope I am doing very well 
my health is very good, my prospects better probably than ever 
or at least I am very much in hopes of it. I feel that I had a new 
life to commence, and am thinking very seriously of a lady with 


52Z. N. Morrell (1803-1883) moved to Texas in 1835 and to LaGrange, Fayette 
County, in 1838.—Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness, 107. 

53The Congress of the Republic would not grant a charter to a denominatioral 
school; so the trustees made the institution purely “literary and scientific” al- 
though all of the trustees were Methodist and the Methodist Conference “patron- 
ized the school.”—William Franklin Ledlow, History of Protestant Education ... in 
Texas (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1926), 138. 
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whom to spend the remnant of my days. I have been led to de- 
termine on this step from the fact that I see few young men doing 
any or very little good for themselves or others, and poor as I 
am within two year possibly before one you will hear that I am 
a married man. You may think me visionary; but I am sure you 
would not blame me did you know my prospects. You may be sure 
my choice has been made with the utmost caution and prudence 
but I had better say little on this subject now. I would be gratified 
if you could favor me with a letter giving me some hints of your 
good advice as I know you are well qualified to do so. You know 
moreover that I always looked up to you for it when with [you] 
as was my duty and listen [sic] to the advice of one whom I 
always believed had my welfare at heart; though I must say I have 
not always followed it. Had I done so I would not now have been 
in Texas where I hope never to regret having come; though I may 
regret some things I have left behind me. 

Mr. John A. King I fear is doing little good for himself or 
anyone else. He blows very largely. I believe it is a growing habit 
with him and is gaining with him if any difference can be discovered 
in him. He has been trying to establish a boarding house but he 
finds he is not making anything at it and renders himself unpopular 
by his tongue. The family are in good health. 

The college is doing as well as might be expected from the great 
scarcity of money and pressure of the times. Its means are now 
unavailable.5* I do not know whether the teachers can be paid off 
at the end of this session which is within three weeks of a close, 
but if it fail for a time its final success is based on a firm founda- 
tion. The fair prospects of the present session have been much cur- 
tailed by unavoidable circumstances and present property thereby 
much retarded in the minds of its patrons and supporters. By the ill 
health of the professor much confidence has been lost on the part 
of many with respect to the faculty which I hope will exist no longer. 

The news of the country is not of much interest. The Indians 
made some flourishes along the frontier. They murdered a boy 
near here a few days since. [MSS. torn] the neighborhood sometime 
after but could not be found by those who went in search of them. 
They were some of the northern tribes well armed with rifles. 

Congress is in session,*> but I hear little from its proceedings. 


54The chief asset of the institution was land, totaling 42,209 acres (17,776 from 
the Congress of the Republic, 76 from the town of Rutersville as the building 
site, and 24,357 from individuals). In addition, twenty-four lots in various Texas 
towns had been donated. Money, “at par value,” was contributed in the amount of 
$5,610. The library had ninety-three volumes, and the president started a scientific 
collection with his contribution of minerals and shells.—Orceneth Fisher, Sketches 
of Texas in 1840 (Springfield, 1841), 60-61. 

55The First Session of the Sixth Congress. 
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Mexico seems again in convulsion and little danger apprehended 

of her molesting us. Our examination being near at hand I have 

little time to write you. You will therefore please excuse these few 

lines, and I hope to hear from you in a short time. Accept my sincere 

love and esteem for yourself for mother and the whole family. 
Your affectionate son. 

W.A.B. Tuos. W. BELL 


Dear FATHER. RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, Dec. 24th 1841 


Yesterday I had the pleasure of receiving yours of Sept. goth. 
It was certainly with much pleasure that I heard from you even 
at this late date. I have been some time in anxious expectation of 
letters from some of you; and my expectations are now fully realized. 
You seem to be much afflicted with sickness; this I am very sorry 
to hear. I received a letter written by White in Aug. which in- 
formed me of his own and sister Evalina’s®® ill health and _ this 
made me more solicitous to hear. My health I am glad to be able 
to inform you is very good and has been so for the last summer 
though there was much [sickness] throughout the country we escaped 
very well here. Uncle King’s family are also in fine health. The 
present is a season of repose with me, it being the winter vacation. 

You caution me not to become vain in my prosperity. Now I 
can only say that I do not feel at all raised in my own estimation. 
I feel that there is much room for elevation yet, at least in usefulness 
to mankind; I hope that I have done my duty and this is all I wish. 
My stand here is strong I find from some opposition that has been 
made to my remaining. I can truly say that if my merit has elevated 
me, I have cause to be more humble rather than vain and bigoted. 
When I consider how vain and worthless are all earthly things all 
human speculations I cannot but have an humble sense of myself, 
and a holy awe and reverence for that adorable Being to whom 
I owe everything. 

If you do not learn it before you receive this I am rejoiced to be 
able to inform you that I have made a profession of religion, and 
regret that I did not do it long before. I feel that I have [deleted] 
an evidence testifying that I am born of God & become a new 
creature, through the merits of a sacrificed & risen Saviour, a peace 
of mind and joy that the world cannot give and which I would 
not exchange for worlds. Glittering wealth and gilded fame with 
all their attendant train of titles honors and emoluments are 
mere gewgaws baubles trifles to the gifts of God through Jesus 
Christ, to a lost and ruined race of mortals. I was not immoral 
before; but I never loved my Creator, nor anything else but myself. 
On the contrary when the love of God was shed abroad in my 


5éRachel Evalina Bell (1822-1864) . 
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soul I felt that I could love everyone; and all worthy objects. I do not 
wish to know any particular sect or cavil about forms and ceremones; 
these I think contrary to the spirit of true religion, and I would make 
little difference in churches if they are orthodox. I might write much 
more on this subject had I room. Actions speak louder than words. 

You seem to think I write as though I thought you were all as 
I left you. I have no such idea; I am well aware of the change, 
and would be glad to see you much as much as you may have 
changed. Greet sister Nancy and Mr. Logan for me, and I certainly 
wish her a happy life in the change. You say from what you can 
learn from my letters and from Mr. Patterson you cannot fall in 
love with this country well enough to move here unless compeled 
to do so. Neither do I advise you to do so. I have no idea it would 
suit you. I never want to see you here unless as you say necessity 
compels. Neither would I advise White to come here single. If he 
comes let him come prepared to settle. There are many hardships 
to undergo in settling all new countries, and there are some peculiar 
to this, which forbids your thinking of coming. It is true I have 
determined to remain here. I could hardly be hired to leave this 
country (to stay away) because I am about forming connexions [sic] 
for life and my habits have become adapted to those of the country 
and I feel entirely at home. But why you should be sorry that I 
have formed such a resolution I cannot account; for from what 
you write me there is no inducement held out for my returning 
and since I find a field for usefulness here, I think I had better 
stay. By going to some parts of the republic I could make $1,000 
per annum and I do not know where I could get such a salary in 
the state of Tenn. My inclination is not to make money; and were 
I to make it now it would be the promise. 

Everything in the war department seems quite still at the present. 
The Mexicans seem willing to let us alone. The Santa Fe expedition 
I understand has been captured at Santa Fe on their arrival at that 
place.5* This I do not know the truth of as it is from the Mexican 
press. Congress is in session and doing very little. Houston has taken 
his chair of state.°* I remain your affectionate son. 

Tuos. W. BELL 


W.A.B. 


[P.S.] The lot I got from uncle King I know not what I may make 
of it; but I do not conceive that there is any danger of it decreasing 
in value and I have very little idea that it will sell unimproved 
in a short time. A small improvement on it will very soon bring 
it into market.°® Money is so scarce that there is very little trading 


5tThe main force of the expedition surrendered on October 5, 1841. 


58Houston was inaugurated on December 13, 1841. 
59On September 6, 1841, Thomas W. Bell appeared before the Board of Land 
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done in the cash line. I understand that Mr. Gentry® has brought 
my books. I learned this accidentally by a gentleman to whom he 
handed your letter and your letter says nothing about them. I will 
go and see them in a few days. They are some thirty miles from 
here. The wife of Hoke [?] that was killed by Henderson in Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. is in the adjoining county to this. She is a distant relation 
of the Davidson family. 


aes, Tuos. W. BELL 


Dear FATHER. RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, March 7th 1842 


I have this evening received brother White’s letter and from 
what he writes me he is not at home so I write to you. The news 
are rather gloomy at present though I feel in high spirits or at 
least not without hope. The dark storm of war is gathering thick 
and murky on our western frontier. Expresses are daily and hourly 
arriving bringing information of the invasion of our country by 
the Mexicans.*t San Antonio is already in their possession without 
a gun being fired on either side. The Texians retreated immediately 
on the approach of the enemy being too weak to fight them with 
any success. Several other frontier towns of small note are also in 
their possession. We are making every preparation possible to meet 
them. This has taken us rather by surprise for the people of Texas 
were not anticipating an invasion at this time. How this is going 
to terminate is uncertain. I fear they will overcome much of the 
country before they can be stoped [sic]. The number is said to be 
twenty one thousand in three divisions though the number is quite 
uncertain yet though they are no doubt strong but strong as they 
may be I have no doubt of our ultimate success. 

Tomorrow morning I start for our weak and retreating army and 
expect to meet it by the day after tomorrow night when if we 
are strong enough a battle may be expected in a few days for the 
people dread the effects of their again overrunning the country. 
Ruin and devastation will be the inevitable consequence whereever 
they march. The government is not looked [MSS. torn] anything. Not 
an order has yet eminated [MSS. torn] it and we have to defend our- 
selves without [MSS. torn] aid of any help from that quarter. I wrote 


Commissioners of Fayette County to apply for a conditional grant of 320 acres of 
land.—Goliad Certificate, 3rd Class, No. 62 (MS., Bounty and Donation Files, Gen- 
eral Land Office of Texas) . 

60This Gentry is unidentified. The Gibson County, Tennessee, Census for 1840 
indicates Nicholas Gentry as a resident of the same area as the William A. Bell 
family. 

61Rafael Vasquez and a force of several hundred Mexican soldiers entered San 
Antonio on March 5 and withdrew on March 7. Some 3,500 volunteers gathered at 
San Antonio eager to pursue the Mexicans across the Rio Grande. 
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until after midnight last night and have no time to write this morning. 
The chances of war permitting you will hear from me soon. 
I remain your most affectionate son. 
y Tuos. W. BELL 


— RUTERSVILLE, MARCH 18th, 1842 


Thos. left his letter open, and we deferred sending it [by] last 
weeks mail, hoping by this time to give you some favorable account 
relative to our western frontier; and our volunteers, that are gone 
in the defense of our country—When our volunteers got in 40 
miles of San Antonio, the Mexicans took the hint and left the 
place in a greater hurry than common, so our troops have been 
deprived the pleasure of a fight for the present. In the divisions 
of the Mexicans that took possession of San Antonio there were 
750, and when our troops amounted to 400 at Camp Segene [Seguin] 
(this is a place 40 miles from San Antonio) there was a proposition 
made for all that would volunteer to retake the place from the 
Mexicans to ride out of the lines, there were but 12 in number 
and Thos. was one of that number. 

I will here state he has a first rate horse a rifle that shoots an 
ounce ball and will hit a mans head [at] 250 yards. Our army is 
now more than 1000 and increasing every day.*? More than 100 
passed through this place today. From the best accounts we can 
get from our troops they intend to follow the Mexicans to the 
Rio Grande and perhaps farther or destroy the towns [MSS. torn] that 
river: Matamoros is the most important one. We believe they will 
[be] able to destroy much Mexican property. 

Thomas has many friends of this place with him and his Cousin 
Thomas® stayed here last Sunday night on his way to the army; 
every student of the college that was 15 years of age took arms and 
hurried to the standard of the lone Star. We now think something 
has gone rong [sic] in Mexico or their main army would have been 
here before this time. We have but little to fear from the cowardly 
enemy, more than the loss of property—for 750 left San Antonio 
which has in it one of the best forts in the country when but 400 


62On April 3, 1842, the United States chargé to the Republic of Texas wrote: 
“It would astonish you to see the Patriotism, liberality, alacrity with which all 
classes of men here join the Army in the hour of alarm and danger. This govern- 
ment has not a dollar in the treasury ... yet when the news reached here [Gal- 
veston] that San Antonio had been taken $12,000 was raised in one night by 
voluntary donation for the use of the army.”—Joseph Milton Nance (ed.), “A Letter 
Book of Joseph Eve,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII, 372. 

83In 1845 Mrs. Robert E. (Nancy Knox) Bell wrote of her son: “I do not hear 
anything from Thomas. I fear he is dead. ... I want you to send me word whether 
you have heard any word from him or your son.”—Nancy Bell to William A. Bell, 
January 5, 1845 (MS., Bell Letters, Texas Collection, University of Texas Library) . 
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of our brave Texians camped at the distance of 40 miles of them. 
You shall hear from us often should the war continue to rage. We 
will be likely to hear from Thomas every week.—You are aware 
the male department of our institution is much reduced and 10 
of the females have left. We hope the storm will soon blow over, 
and there will many return to College Hill.* 

Crops are promising; the corn is generally up and mostly plowed 
over. 
Thomas Bell told me he had received a letter from his brother 
Jimmy stating he would leave N.C. this spring probably make a 
short stay in ‘Tennessee & Mississippi and then come to Texas. When 
you receive any news from any quarter that we would fee[l] inter- 
ested in write to us, and let us hefar] from you often—wWe all 
enjoy health. Thomas has got fleshy [MSS. torn] he weighs near 160 lbs. 

Caroline sends her love to [MSS. torn] & Aunt and to the Girls in 
par[ticular]. 

Please accept the [MSS. torn] of your Brother & Sister. 

Joun [A. Kine] 


[to be concluded] 


64According to the annual report of the Methodist Board of Missions for 
1842-1843, “The Rutersville College ... has suffered much from its direct exposure 
to the border warfare which has been carried on in that region. Every rumor of an 
invasion must necessarily affect the operation of such a school.”—Phelan, History 


of Early Methodism in Texas, 220. 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


rently the oldest member of the Association. In seeking 

the answer it was actually a bit startling to come upon one 
member’s biographical sheet indicating a birth date of 1860. I had 
had some acquaintance with the membership of Frank L. Moffett 
at Chillicothe, but at the same time must admit that I had not 
noticed how close he was to approaching a century of life, much 
of which has been spent in Texas. Also it is of interest that Mr. 
Moffett’s membership dates from 1912. It only took me a few 
minutes to determine that F. E. Moffett was the father of George 
Moffett, distinguished State Senator for many years from District 
23. I called on Senator Moffett at his chambers in the Senate and 
asked him to supply an additional biographical sketch of his 
father. This he promised to do as soon as he returned home to 
Chillicothe where he would have an opportunity to talk with his 
father. As might be reasonably expected, the near-century-old 
patriarch does spent much of his time now in bed, but he is still 
an avid reader and it can be entered for the record that one of 
his favorite publications is still the Quarterly. There follows the 
biographical sketch which Senator Moffett has graciously pre- 
pared of his father, who must, as far as available information goes, 
be considered the oldest member of the Association. 


‘ SHORT WHILE AGO I received an inquiry asking who was cur- 


FRANK LEE MOFFETT 


Frank Lee Moffett was born on October 31, 1860. This date is 
exactly one week before Abraham Lincoln was elected President of 
the United States. Frank L. Moffett was born in a pioneer two-room 
house in the northern part of Ellis County, Texas, near the little village 
of Red Oak, the oldest of seven children, and the only one still sur- 
viving. His ancestry traces back to the time his grandfather migrated 
from Ireland to South Carolina in 1774, where he was favored by a 
grant of land from the King of England. 

In the definitely pioneer community where F. L. Moffett spent his 
boyhood, necessities of life were scarce and luxuries non-existent. The 
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average duration of the local community school was about four 
months. His father left to join the Confederate Army in 1862. When 
F. L. Moffett was four and one-half years old his father returned 
from the Civil War. He remembers it. 

At the age of sixteen, he rode his father’s best black horse over the 
hill one Sunday afternoon, ostensibly to attend a religious service in 
a neighboring community. His family never saw him again for eleven 
years. During this period he followed various types of work, among 
them being buffalo hunting, mining, and working on ranches in 
Western Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. Fort Griffin was 
at that time the headquarters for dozens of buffalo hunters. Frank L. 
Moffett stayed there some months and then proceeded to Fort Elliot 
in what is now Wheeler County, from there to Southeastern Colorado, 
thence to Wyoming where he worked on a ranch, and into Montana 
for the same purpose. 

He then proceeded to Salt Lake City, then by rail to San Francisco, 
thence by boat to Juneau, Alaska. He spent five years in that territory 
and was a member of a party of four who are said to be the first white 
men visitors to the upper reaches of the Stewart River, a tributary of 
the Yukon. He and the other members of his party engaged in what 
is known as “placer mining,” which was a very elementary method of 
sluicing a few flakes of gold out of immense quantities of sand on the 
water’s edge of the Yukon River. 

In five years, he accumulated $4,000 in gold dust and brought it 
back to San Francisco in a leather poke wrapped up and carried in a 
bedroll. He had it minted at the U. S. Mint in San Francisco, bought 
a cashier’s check, and came back to Ellis County, Texas (in 1887), 
where his parents had bought land in the middle 1850's. Their grand- 
children still own it. 

In August, 1889, he traveled by covered wagon to Hardeman County, 
west of Wichita Falls and purchased a section of land, which he still 
owns. He was an active civic leader in his community for twelve years. 
During this tenure, the first permanent courthouse was built in the 
county. His name is on the cornerstone. At age sixty-five, he made a 
trip around the world. The following year he returned to Alaska for 
a three month visit and rowed a boat down the Yukon River alone for 
a distance of more than 1,000 miles. 

Now at age ninety-eight and seven months, he reads a daily news- 
paper and watches TV with interest. He has two children, Senator 
George Moffett of Chillicothe, and Mrs. Mary Touchstone of the same 
address. He has lived in Hardeman County almost seventy years, and 
is probably the oldest living person in the county at this time. He 
married Ina Farrington on December 27, 1894. 


Supplementary to the above in F. L. Moffett’s own handwriting 
in the office are entries which will prove eternally interesting. 
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Under educational training Mr. Moffett makes the entry: “No 
high school, no college. In the days of the blue back speller and 
McGuffey’s reader, three, four month’s terms and one, two 
month’s term in a one-room country school house.” One wonders 
whether the educational values of the McGuffey readers have ever 
been fully analyzed and appreciated by the modern pedagogical 
world. 

Here is the marvelous record under the category of practical 
training: 

Worked on farm until 1877. Worked on cattle ranches in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana five years. Hunted buffalo in Montana in 
1881. Worked in Idaho on railroad two years. Went to Alaska 1884. 
Worked in mines there four years. Came back to Texas; settled in 
Hardeman County, 1889. Been here ever since. 56 years. Principal 
business: land owner. 


One last entry which will bear repeating time and again has 
the reflection of a cultivated man who lived close to the soil and 
yet always maintained stimulating intellectual interests: 


Travel and reading. Made one trip around world in early twenties. 
Went to Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, and Fiji islands. Visited 
Alaska eight times. Yellowstone nineteen times. Visited every state in 
Union except New England and Florida. Read Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, National Geographical Magazine, Natural History Mag- 
azine, Alaska Magazine, Frontier Times, Dallas News. Various books: 
principally on history and travel. Especially Texas history. 


The book auction on April 22, headed by George P. Isbell as 
High Sheriff, is already assured of a number of excellent items. 
For example Wayne Gard has sent in five of his books in signed 
first editions together with three pamphlets. The first edition of 
Gard’s Sam Bass has brought $40 at auction. The first editions 
of Frontier Justice and The ChisholmTrail are hard to come by. 

This contribution will be offered in lot and as a special item 
as follows: 


LOT—WESTERN HISTORY FIRST EDITIONS 
By WayNE GARD 
Books 
Sam Bass, 1936. Used copies have brought as high as $40. Out of print 
since 1944. 
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Frontier Justice, 1939. Has been selling at $9. This edition out of 
print for some time. 

The Chisholm Trail, 1954. This edition out of print that year. Now 
in fourth printing. Has been selling at $10. 

Fabulous Quarter Horse: Steel Dust, 1958. Brought $7.50 at auction 


in 1959. 
The Great Buffalo Hunt, 1959. With sixteen pages of halftones, plus 
drawings by Nick Eggenhofer. Published at $5.75. 


PAMPHLETS 
The Fence-Cutters, 1947. Only 100 printed, and long out of print. 
Has been selling at $3. 
Retracing the Chisholm Trail, 1955. Has been selling at $2.50 or 
higher. 
Cattle Brands of Texas, 1956. Profusely illustrated. Copy brought $5 
at 1959 auction. 
Bids may be mailed to the office. All these items are new and in 
mint or near-mint condition. 
This is further valuable for the good example which it sets. 
There are numbers of other Association members and authors 
who should follow this example. It could be a real feature of 


the auction. 


The splendid work of Mrs. Edna Perry Deckler in Texas history 
and Texas genealogy in connection with the Fort Worth Genealog- 
ical Society has been mentioned on several occasions. The 
genealogist frequently brings into the realm of availability infor- 
mation needed by the historian. In this connection the Southern 
Book Company, 530 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 
has recently issued a catalogue which offers genealogical informa- 
tion on a tremendous number of Texas families. It may well be 
hoped that all of this information may be brought to Texas. 

Dr. Lowell H. Harrison, Head of the History Department of 
West Texas State College, reports the following items of news for 
the 1959-1960 academic year. 


Milton V. Backman, Jr., Mary E. Davidson, John S. Goff, and Frank 
Heflin were all promoted to assistant professor. Mr. Backman was 
awarded his doctorate by the University of Pennsylvania in June. 
Mr. Heflin, the recipient of a Southern Fellowship, has been granted 
a leave of absence to complete work on his doctorate at Vanderbilt 
University. Mr. Frederick W. Rathjen is on leave of absence to con- 
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tinue work toward his doctorate at the University of Texas. Mr. 
Willard M. Hays, doctoral candidate at the University of Tennessee, 
has joined the staff as instructor of American history. 


From Clara Hoya Gray, 620 Logansport Street, Nacogdoches, 
a most interesting letter has been received relating to the making 
of the Adolphus Sterne home of Nacogdoches into a library and 
repository of Texas history for the use of Nacogdoches and East 
Texas citizens. 


Received the numbers of the Sterne Diary and think I’d better go 


F on and get the rest of them while I can get them. 
I will tell you why I am doing this.—My Sister and I have given 
5 to the City the Adolphus Sterne Home, and it has been made into 
a Library. The Sternes built this home one hundred twenty years 
a ago, and my Grandfather bought it ninety years ago. It has only 
changed hands the one time since it had been built. It is in real good 
repair, and is most attractive. We have made a Museum—as well as a 
4 Library—out of it, and have many visitors. Sam Houston was bap- 
S tised in this home to the Catholic religion, and Mrs. Sterne was his 
of Godmother. We have several of his belongings, and some gifts to the 
Sterne children. 
The Library is named “Hoya Memorial Library,” as that was our 
y Grandfathers—and my Sister’s and my name—before we married. 
y- The Diary was written while Mr. Sterne lived in this house, and 
e it is most interesting to every one to read it and be familiar with the 
m surroundings. I enjoy it very much, and so often he speaks of Mr. 
a Hoya doing this or that. The Diary is not too interesting, and I do 


wish he had put a little Pep in it, or told us a little bit of “Family 
d, Gossip.” But he was always too busy taking some kind of pills to feel 


a- too Peppy. I just believe he was always having ‘‘Malaria.” Poor thing! 

ye If you are ever in Nacogdoches, come by and see the Library. We 
want to improve it as time goes on, but it has not been a year yet 
since we gave it. tt 

of Lester N. Fitzhugh, a devoted student of Texas and the Confed- 

al eracy, has recently had a pamphlet done by the Mirror Press of 
Midlothian, Texas, entitled Texas Batteries, Battalions, Regi- 

nk ments, Commanders and Field Officers: Confederate States Army, 

ras 1861-1865. This pamphlet answers personnel and organizational 

re. | questions long asked by the Texas National Guard and Confed- 

z erate students. The pamphlet is priced at $1.00. 
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A new member of the Association has a number of things to 
recommend him to the Association. In his turn the young man 
who is the new recruit has found much to recommend the Asso- 
ciation to him. The new member is a great-great-great-grandson 
of Sam Houston. He is a former president of a leading Junior 
Historian chapter. He is a collector of Texana, “especially any 
county history.” The young man is Price Daniel, Jr., who is pres- 
ently a student in Baylor University and a part-time employee of 
the W. M. Morrison Bookstore in Waco where he is utilizing every 
opportunity to get acquainted with rare old Texas history titles, 
editions, and the like. A hearty welcome is extended to the gov- 
ernor’s son. His feet have been turned in the right direction. 

Ohland Morton, superintendent of schools at Edinburg, has 
been named by Mrs. Florence Johnson Scott, president of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley Historical Society, as chairman of the 
Society’s special committee on Junior Historians. This puts the 
Junior Historian program of co-operation between the society and 
the Association in highly capable hands. 

w 

Sam Rayburn has recently said, “Too little time, effort, and de- 
votion have been given to those men of our country who have con- 
tributed much to making it great.” This will bear repeating, care- 
ful thought, and even consideration of those who are opposed to 
such convictions and sentiments. 

The following is from a typescript of the Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Bastrop City Council, 1839-1856, made by Oliver 
W. Snmerlin. 


At a meeting of the members of the Corporation of 
the Town of Bastrop Wednesday 16th January 1839, 
present Wm P. Hill, Mayor, L. C. Cunningham, C. 
Jones, A. Mays, R. L. Reding, Carter Anderson (AlI- 
dermen) 


A quorum being present the Board proceeded to pass 
the following resolutions to wit. That it is expedient 
to adopt forthwith some efficient measures to guard 
and protect the Town of Bastrop from the frequent 
and alarming incursions of Hostile Indians. 
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That a Company of twenty men be raised as soon 
as practicable whose duty it shall be daily to range 
as Scouts, in the vicinity of Bastrop, and nightly to 
guard and protect the Town of Bastrop, by keeping a 
vigilant-watch always on duty for three months from 
the time said Company is organized. 


RESOLVED That the Corporation is pledged to pay to each mem- 
ber of said Volunteer Corps, Twenty dollars per Month 
for said services. 


RESOLVED That a Commissary shall be appointed to provide 
comfortable quarters for said Company, and to furnish 
them at the expense of the Corporation with suitable 
and wholesome provisions. 


RESOLVED That the recruiting officers be forthwith elected by the 
Corporation whose duty it shall be to enlist the num- 
ber of men mentioned in the foregoing resolutions and 
for the purpose therein expressed. 


RESOLVED That the sum of one half of One Month pay be ad- 
vanced to each volunteer so soon as the Company here- 
in Contemplated shall be organized.— 


RESOLVED That for the present the Mayor of said Town be au- 
thorized to give any instructions to the recruiting & 
commanding officers relative to the disposal of such 
volunteers as may be enlisted. 


The Board adjourned Sine die—— 


Attest 
James M. Long Sec. W. Pinkney Hill 
Mayor T[own] B{astrop] 


Out in that striking Western citadel of instruction, Buffalo Gap 
College, as early as 1885 a course was offered in Texas history. See 
Michael Bonine’s prize-winning article in the September Junior 
Historian. 


It was a real pleasure recently to have a note from the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
announcing that the company had made arrangements with Dr. 
Nannie M. Tilley to write a history of the eighty-four-year-old 
tobacco company. Dr. Tilley has become known to all Texas 
historians through her having been head of the History Depart- 
ment of East Texas State College at Commerce for eight years 
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and through her recent service on the faculty of Del Mar College 
at Corpus Christi. Dr. Tilley is the author of The Bright Tobacco 
Industry, 1860-1929. + 


Max Sims Lale, 3704 Fitzgerald Street, Marshall, Texas, a new 
member of the Association who has had a rich background of 
editorial experience, writes that he is collecting material looking 
toward the preparation of a history of Harrison County, Texas. 

At Texas Technological College, Van Mitchell Smith has ac- 
cepted a position as associate professor; Lowell L. Blaisdell and 
Merton L. Dillon have been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. 


A fine example in co-operation for the good of Texas history 
came when Dan Kilgore of Corpus Christi called John Farmer’s 
reproduction of Pifieda’s map in the July Quarterly to the atten- 
tion of the Citizens State Bank of Corpus Christi. The bank is 
running a series of ads in the Caller-Times entitled “Stories of 
Corpus Christi.” The bank immediately inserted notice of the 
Quarterly article in its series and thus brought it to the attention 
of thousands of persons along the Gulf Coast area. 

J. C. Dykes, Texas bibliographer and bibliophile, exiled by his 
work to residence at 4511 Guilford Road, College Park, Mary- 
land, has dropped the office an enthusiastic, nostalgic note on the 
July Quarterly. Dykes says, “Still enjoying the Quarterly—a real 
home tie.” 


Along in August came a most heartening letter from Mrs. Edna 
Perry Deckler, president of the Fort Worth Genealogical Society. 
Mrs. Deckler relates that the Fort Worth group is beginning a 
program of microfilming early Texas marriage records. It is the 
society's purpose to put on microfilm or in print everything of 
that nature that has not heretofore been available to Texas his- 
torians and genealogists. 


Garland Adair has recently produced a tremendously useful 
work entitled The Texas Senators of the United States and Con- 
federate States and other Texana. This has been issued as Volume 
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I, Number 1 (November, 1959), of Texas Heritage. The work 
contains pictures and biographical sketches of all Texas senators 
sent to the Congress of the United States or to the Confederate 
Congress, except for Matthias Ward for whom no representation 
could be found. Numbers of the illustration are from little-known 
pictures in the Library of Congress collections. Others are repro- 
ductions of paintings done by William Henry Huddle, who in 
the late nineteenth century did a celebrated series of portraits of 
presidents of the Republic of Texas, and of seventeen governors 
of the state. A special section also commemorates John Nance 
Garner, sage of Uvalde, the only Texan to serve as Vice-President 
of the United States. To honor Vice-President Garner on the occa- 
sion of his ninety-first birthday, a special autograph party was 
held in the executive chambers of Governor Price Daniel on 
November g, when books were inscribed for presentation to Gar- 
ner for his birthday party on November 22. Meeting with Gov- 
ernor Daniel and Mr. Adair were H. Bailey Carroll, W. W. New- 
comb, Jr., William Alderman, and E. L. (Dick) Wall. Approx- 
imately two hundred Texans sponsored the publication of this 
144-page volume which is packed with useful information con- 
cerning outstanding public servants of Texas. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly. 


H. K. Whittington Mr. W. Coffee, Jr. 
1242 Danville Drive 3612 Paramount 
Richardson, Texas Amarillo, Texas 

Mr. Hugh D. Corwin Mrs. Otto T. Danklefs 
91614 B Avenue Box 13 

Lawton, Oklahoma Garwood, Texas 

Mrs. J. O. Ledbetter Mr. Ralph W. Thacker 
4008 Avenue D 4039 West Vanderbilt 
Austin 5, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
Mr. Grover C. Ramsey Mrs. Eugene Scott 
Box 388 4605 Bluffview Blvd. 
Austin 63, Texas Dallas g, Texas 

The Texas Permian Historical Society Mr. E. A. Scott 

622 North Lee Street 2605 Hopkins Street 


Odessa, Texas Houston 6, ‘Texas 
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Miss Fredric Raike, Librarian 
Terrell High School Library 
Terrell, Texas 


Dr. R. W. Gaul 

Hawthorne Medical Center 
Hawthorne Lane 

Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Freer High School 
Freer, Texas 


Cullen Place Junior High School 
5225 Greely 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. J. L. Worsham 
2145 Brentwood Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. John D. Farr 
5921 Gaston 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Mr. David L. Palmer 
1137 Indiana 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Mrs. Bland H. Hunter 
350 South Reagan Street 
San Benito, Texas 


Mr. Donald E. Everett 
Department of History 
Trinity University 

715 Stadium Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Dick Gore 
8286 Courtland Drive 
El Paso, Texas 


Marion Manor School 
8300 Forest Haven 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. Jean Hall Giles 
Box 36474 
Los Angeles 36, California 


Lt. Jean A. Paul 
Box 678 
Laredo AFB, Texas 


Mr. James V. Reese 
2109 Arpdale 
Austin 4, Texas — 


Mr. Elmer N. Lindsey, Jr. 
2152 West Alabama Avenue, Apt. 3 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. Thomas L. Miller 
Box 654 
College Station, Texas 


Mr. Siggers G. Patrick 
Newton Green 
Sudbury, Suffolk, England 


Mrs. Louise B. McCrabb 
Box 61 
Cuero, Texas 


Mrs. Arlene Parson 
3325 Westheimer 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. Bryan 
Cleburne High School 
Cleburne, Texas 


Mr. Price Daniel, Jr. 
P. O. Box 1945 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. B. O. Howle 
Box 387 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Anahuac Junior High School Library 
Mr. J. D. Dye 
Anahuac, Texas 


Sister Carmelita, O. P. 
1136 6th Street 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Mrs. John Preston Courville 
1609 17th Street 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Sarah Zumwalt Junior High School Lib. 
2445 East Ledbetter Drive 
Dallas 16, Texas 


Mr. Harry Loren Sinn 
1106 West Orchard 
Independence, Missouri 


Mr. Bill McCorkle 
324 South Fairmont 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. Robert W. Glover 
1618 Outer Drive 
Tyler, Texas 
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Miss Edna Ida Woltersdorf 
1025 West Mulberry Avenue 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


John Tyler High School Library 
Tyler, Texas 


Mrs. Felix Real, Jr. 
Route 1 
Kerrville, Texas 


Mr. C. B. Blakeney 
P. O. Box 221 
Orange, Texas 


Mr. A. M. G. Swenson 
Box 551 
Stamford, Texas 


Miss Rita Mary Crabbe 
7306 Roswell Street 
Houston 22, Texas 


Mrs. Robert Jungman 
1507 Elton Lane 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mr. Marvin Hall 
Division of Social Sciences 
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Louisiana State University in New 


Orleans 
New Orleans 22, La. 


Van Howeling Memorial Library 
Wayland College 
Plainview, Texas 


Mr. Frank E. La Rue, Jr. 
708 South Prairieville 
Athens, Texas 


Stark High School Library 
501 15th Street 
Orange, Texas 


Mr. Felix Diaz Almaraz, Jr. 
634 Briggs Avenue 
South San Antonio 11, Texas 


Texas Memorial Museum 
24th and Trinity Streets 
Austin 5, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


James Stephen Hogg, a Biography. By Robert C. Cotner, Austin 
(University of Texas Press), 1959. Pp. xxvi+617. Illustra- 
tions, maps, index. $7.50. 


James Stephen Hogg was a tremendous man, physically and 
mentally, and he made a deeper impression on Texas than any 
other governor. And Mr. Cotner’s study of his career is a massive 
work—the sort of full-scale, factual tracing of the evolution of 
the man and his principles that Hogg himself might have ap- 
proved. It answers most of the questions—even the little ones— 
that Texans are still asking about Hogg sixty-five years after he 
left public office. Old-timers used to say: “Jim Hogg kivers 
all the ground he stands on.” The same can be said of Mr. 
Cotner’s book. 

Unlike many public men, Hogg methodically filed his papers; 
and his children preserved them intact and augmented them 
through many years before turning them over to the University 
of Texas Archives. Thus happily the biographer is able to know 
what Hogg was doing and thinking practically every day of his 
adult life. And from the papers of Hogg’s contemporaries, both 
friends and enemies; the reminiscences and monographs dealing 
with the Hogg era; and through the newspapers he has learned 
how Hogg and his program appeared to other men. By design he 
has ignored the mass of Hogg myth and legend that has enriched 
Texas folklore, whatever its effect on factual history. Not many re- 
cent biographies give evidence of such industrious, painstaking 
research. 

The temptation is strong to outline Hogg’s career as public 
official, lawyer, and man of affairs and to evaluate his achieve- 
ments; but this is not the place for that. He was not yet forty-four 
years old when he left the governorship and he never considered 
holding another political office, but during the succeeding eleven 
years of his life his interest in politics never lagged. He continued 
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to be a spokesman for the progressive wing of the Democratic 
party. William Jennings Bryan and a good many others consid- 
ered him presidential timber. 

Here is the whole Hogg story—a detailed picture of the evolu- 
tion of a public man of character and principle, a resourceful 
politician who developed into a statesman and later into a man 
of large affairs. Threaded through it is the story of a generous, 
warm-hearted, thoroughly human human being who loved his 
friends and was never quite able to make himself hate his enemies 
as much as they hated him. Like its subject, the biography is 
sometimes heavy and slow-moving but never dull. Mr. Cotner 
has had to explain hundreds of incidents and problems, some of 
them of small interest nowadays, in order to make clear why Hogg 
did what he did and to demonstrate—as he convincingly does— 
the almost superhuman consistency of the man. 

James Stephen Hogg is more than good biography. It is the best 
account of Texas politics from Reconstruction to the turn of 


he century. 
HERBERT GAMBRELL 


Southern Methodist University. 


Recollections of Early Texas: The Memoirs of John Holland 
Jenkins. Edited by John Holmes Jenkins, III. Austin (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press) , 1958. Pp. 307. Illustrations. biograph- 
ical sketches, index, bibliography. $5.00. 


John Holland Jenkins has been called the youngest soldier 
in the army during the Texas Revolution. He was thirteen years 
old when after the siege of the Alamo and a new call for men he 
persuaded his mother to let him enlist. At thirteen, sturdy for his 
age and an excellent shot, Jenkins was already a veteran of fron- 
tier living. He was born in Alabama in 1822, and when he was 
six or seven, had moved with his parents to Texas as part of 
Stephen F. Austin’s Third Colony. 

In his memoirs Jenkins vividly described the “vast and mag- 
nificent solitude” which surrounded the new arrivals to Texas. 
The Jenkins family lived first with the William Bartons on Barton 
Creek, but after surveying his league of land, Edward Jenkins 
settled his family on the west bank of the Colorado River below 
Bastrop. There they quickly made a good start and were begin- 
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ning to prosper when Edward Jenkins was found killed and 
scalped, lying in the field where he had been working. His father’s 
death made a strong impression on young Jenkins, and his mother, 
four months pregnant, and with three young children, was forced 
to sell some of the land and move to Bastrop. Two years later she 
remarried. Her second husband died in the Alamo. 

John Holland Jenkins was past sixty years old before he began 
to write his reminiscences for the Bastrop Advertiser, the weekly 
newspaper of his county. Although he wrote from the distance 
of age, his memories are bright with detail. “These touches of 
reality,” he wrote, “are necessities in historical narration, just as 
salt, pepper, and sauce are essential to the right flavoring of soup, 
roast, and vegetables.” His stories include accounts of the Run- 
away Scrape, the Santa Fe Expedition, and the Mier Expedition, 
but perhaps even more important than the new insight into these 
episodes is the clearer picture of life in early Texas. The grim 
details of burial in the wilderness and the constant need for 
caution against the Indian menace contrast neatly with the fun 
of bee hunting and dancing reels. 

Jenkins recalled his early life in a forthright and honest 
manner. An example of this is the account of his disillusionment 
with Sam Houston. In the retreat from Gonzales Houston cursed 
Jenkins and deeply offended the young boy, who ever after was 
a supporter of Edward Burleson. In all the episodes Jenkins re- 
counts he displays the same candor. 

The editor of Jenkins’ memoirs is his great-great-grandson, 
John Holmes Jenkins, III. Editor Jenkins began working on the 
manuscript when he was fifteen and completed it while still a 
student at Beaumont High School. J. Frank Dobie in the fore- 
word to the book wrote, “I do not vote for Johnny Jenkins be- 
cause he became an editor so young but because he has edited 
so ably. Many a Ph.D. thesis shows less scholarship and less intelli- 
gence than Johnny’s editorial work and is not nearly so inter- 
esting.” One can only echo Mr. Dobie in his praise of Johnny 
Jenkins’ editing. He has retained all the charm of the memoirs 
while adding to their value with careful documentation and the 
preparation of detailed biographical sketches. The book is further 
enhanced by its prints. Recollections is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of early Texas. Kay FARQUHAR 
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Who Rush to Glory. By Clifford P. Westermeier. Caldwell, 
Idaho (The Caxton Printers, Ltd.), 1958. Pp. 272. Illus- 
trations, index. $6.00. 


Sixty years after it occurred, the Spanish-American War is 
being rediscovered. Within the past twelve months, for instance, 
John Edward Weems of the University of Texas has brought out 
The Fate of the Maine, Frank Freidel has told a serious tale with 
the frivolous, though historically apt, title of A Splendid Little 
War, and Clifford P. Westermeier of the University of Arkansas 
has resurrected the Cowboy Regiments in his Who Rush to Glory. 
For a war that lasted only 115 days and killed fewer than any good 
Fourth of July weekend nowadays, these three inquiries alone 
represent a lot of scholarly attention. 

Primarily Professor Westermeier has dug through newspapers 
to relate the formation and experiences of the 1st Volunteer Cav- 
alry Regiment, led by a young colonel named Theodore Roose- 
velt; the gnd Volunteer Cavalry Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Jay L. Torrey; and the 3rd, led by Colonel Melvin Grigsby. Some- 
where in there Leonard Wood held a nominal command, but he 
was only a bit of military top brass whereas his second-in-com- 
mand, ‘Teddy Roosevelt, was both a personality and a “character.” 
As no one needs to be reminded, young Roosevelt implanted his 
infectious enthusiasm so deeply in the picture of the Cowboy 
Volunteers that they have come down to most of us simply as 
Teddy’s Rough Riders. 

Around San Antonio, in fact, they were known primarily as 
Teddy’s Terrors. Five days after Admiral Dewey actually got the 
war underway at Manila Bay, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt resigned to come to Texas to recruit men who could 
ride. In fact, their ability to ride and their presence in San An- 
tonio were about all that many of the Rough Riders had in com- 
mon. The first group contained fifteen students from Harvard and 
Yale, three mounted policemen from New York City, and three 
members of the United States Cavalry. Seven others were mem- 
bers of the “dead swell Knickerbocker and Sommerset Clubs” 
of New York and Boston. But in San Antonio they rode as no 
better than equals with $20-a-month cowboys and received ad- 
vancement only if they proved themselves better men with a horse 
or with command. 
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The men came to Texas in a spirit of almost pure adventure. 
They soon found that war had its serious aspects, even before the 
enemy’s bullets were to be faced. There was an upstart quality 
about the war’s planning that forced the men to have to live with- 
out even the lesser comforts—for two weeks, for instance, they had 
no knives and forks; for another week they were without uniforms. 
Summer came early to San Antonio, and the men drilled in 100- 
degree weather. The story circulated that when Colonel Roosevelt 
wired the commissary department in Washington to send spurs for 
his riders the reply directed the colonel to win his spurs in Cuba. 
By the time the Rough Riders left San Antonio for Tampa on 
May 29, they had left their stamp on Texas, and the state had 
claimed them as part of its folklore and history. It had been a 
memorable month—memorable to matrons looking eastward with 
eligible daughters, to senoritas, to local public officials whose 
thoughts were quoted in newspapers throughout the country, to 
saloonkeepers, and even to a concertmaster, whose rendition of 
“The Cavalry Charge” one night was punctuated with the rat-a-tat 
of two thousand pistol shots from an audience including eight 
hundred of Teddy’s Terrors. 

And when the men left that May day, they took a deep sunburn 
that would withstand the hottest Cuban climate. 

The war has often been limned as a psychological necessity to 
a young country that had gone a third of a century without heroes. 
Spain represented Goliath; the United States was David, though 
armed comparatively with considerably more than a slingshot. 
The United States was young, fresh, and eager. The Spanish were 
the tired, arrogant, inaccurate, and cynical older generation. This 
is beautifully illustrated by four quotes from Spanish newspapers 
which Professor Westermeier provides: 

From El Heraldo de Madrid: ‘News is brought to us that 
Buffalo Bill, ... has risen against the American government, and 
is burning towns near his birthplace in New York.” And again, 
“Indians are rising against the Yankees in Illinois, Ohio, and 
other places. ... Troops are asked for at Colorado, in the state 
of Denver, and at St. Louis, in Missipa.” 

From Diario: “The Yankee president, Magginly, committed 
suicide for fear the Spanish fleet would capture New York.” 
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And from Pats, April 20, 1898: ‘““The country is not fit to live 
in. The climate is execrable. When it is not sleeting and snowing, 
the heat is almost unbearable. Avalanches are frequent at all 
times, and these threaten the principal cities. As for the people, 
besides the few whites engaged in business along the eastern coast, 
the remainder of the country is one vast plain, covered with In- 
dians, called cowboys, and great herds of roaming cattle.” 

A Barcelona newspaper shows that the Spanish could be as 
mistaken about their foes as the Confederates-to-be had once been 
about the fighting qualities of the Yankees: ““The average height 
among the Americans is 5 feet 2 inches, and they have never pro- 
duced an athlete. This is due to their living almost entirely upon 
vegetables, as they ship all their beef out of the country, so eager 
are they to make money. There is no doubt that one full-grown 
Spaniard can defeat any three men in America.” 

But there were not enough full-grown Spaniards to defeat the 
horde of gringos, and the United States won an empire surpris- 
ingly cheaply. The Rough Riders—those that made it—had to go 
to Cuba and charge up Kettle Hill ignominiously, but success- 
fully. They had joined the Rough Riders because they could ride, 
but the army had no means to transport their mounts from Port 
Tampa. Somehow they survived this pride-shattering blow to build 
an esprit that helped elect their Teddy as President. 

They were probably the singing-est bunch of cowboys who ever 
rode out, in uniform or not. They changed ‘“Marching Through 
Georgia’ to the “Cuba Libre Song”; they shouted, to the tune of 
“Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye,” how 

Dewey fixed them on the water, 
But we will give them something hotter. 
And if they hailed from Nebraska they warned that 
Although some of us are small, 
We only want a chance 
To show Grand Island people 
How to make the Spaniards dance. 

As this bit of review shows, the author has produced a lively 
account of a short verse in the long epic of American develop- 
ment. If the story of the Cowboy Volunteers of 1898 is of no earth- 
shaking significance, is it not refreshing to take a respite now and 
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then from sober significance and just enjoy a bit of historical 
sideshow that has all the elements of opera bouffé? Certainly it is 
a tale that has all the elements of lusty humor, sporadic heroics, 
and calculated exaggeration that help continue the ‘Texas tra- 
Jor B. Frantz 
University of Texas 


Texas Indian Papers, 1825-1843. Edited by Dorman H. Winfrey. 
Austin (Texas State Library), 1959. Pp. vi+298. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography. $5.25. 


In pursuance of the laudable policy of editing and publishing 
significant selections from the manuscript treasures housed in the 
Archives Division of the Texas State Library, the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission has produced a distinguished and 
honored list of titles over the past half century. The most recent 
contribution to appear under the Commission’s auspices will 
assuredly meet the measure of its predecessors. 

The need for publishing the Texas Indian Papers has been 
apparent for several years. As one of the most frequently used 
collections in the Archives Division, the fragile documents have 
been subjected to repeated handling, which no matter how care- 
ful, has inevitably accelerated the normal aging process to the 
point where several of the individual pieces can no longer be used 
for ordinary research purposes. Furthermore, so long as the Indian 
Papers remained in documentary form, their general accessibility 
was rather sharply limited. The decision to publish, therefore, 
has effectively solved the two major problems that have increas- 
ingly hindered the most efficient use of the collection in the past. 

Texas Indian Papers, 1825-1843, the first of a projected multi- 
volumed series, contains 219 documents covering Indian affairs 
from the colonial period through the first years of the Republic. 
Because of the multiplicity of subjects covered, the materials are 
presented in simple chronological order, beginning wth a pass- 
port issued by Stephen F. Austin to Juan Novale, a Lipan Indian 
chief, on January 15, 1825. Any objection that may be raised to 
the adoption of this technique of presentation is fairly well 
obviated by the inclusion of a functional index that was care- 
fully prepared to serve as a reliable guide to the contents of 
the several documents. 
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Contributing to the general interest of the book are a number 
of selected illustrations. In addition to the imaginatively executed 
William A. Berry drawing of Chief Bowles, which appears as 
the frontispiece, there are also reproductions of the Cherokee 
Treaty of February 23, 1836, a map of the Cherokee Land Grant, 
a map of the Republic of Texas in 1845, and a portion of a letter 
from Sam Houston to Superintendent of Indian Affairs Joseph 
C. Eldredge. 

A summary judgment of Texas Indian Papers, 1825-1843, must 
be heavily weighted with positive, affirmative statements. Con- 
gratulations should be extended to the members of the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission and to Dorman H. Winfrey, 
the State Archivist, who shepherded the publication through the 
editorial process with commendable skill. 

CHESTER V. KIELMAN 


“With His Pistol in His Hand”: A Border Ballad and Its Hero. 
By Américo Paredes. Austin (University of Texas Press) , 
1958. Pp. 262. $5.00. 


Whether pro or con, Texans view native products with pride, 
warmth, and a type of candor that is possibly partisan. As Texas 
institutions mature and flourish, this ethnocentrism should be 
increasingly justified by productions in the graphic arts, and 
especially those that are scholarly. By way of subject, author, pub- 
lisher, and scholarly aura, Pistol in His Hand wears the Texas 
brand. 

An outgrowth of several years of study—some financed through 
the University of Texas—this book took its initial shape as a 
doctoral dissertation in the University’s Department of English; 
a portion, Chapter II, “The Legend,” was published previously 
as the lead story in Mody C. Boatright (ed.), Mesquite and 
Wiliow (Dallas, 1957) . 

Thematically, Pistol in His Hand is concerned with the after- 
glow of human group conflict wherein facts metamorphose into 
folklore and thence into balladry. The overall frame of reference 
is the so-called Mexican persecution by Anglo-Americans along 
the Texas-Mexico border where, from the time of the Texas 


Revolution until World War II, 
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...a Majority of Border Mexicans ... unlike other American minori- 
ties ... directed their energies not toward being accepted into the 
majority but toward maintaining their own individual rights as mem- 
bers of an aloof enclave struggling to keep its own identity ... [and 
developing, out of past conflicts] the Border heroic corrido [or ballad]. 


(p. 106.) 

With the admirable purpose of promoting a better understand- 
ing of this phenomenon, the text is divided into two parts. The 
first contains an account of the life, the fact and the legend, of one 
Gregorio Cortez Lira (1875-1916) , who is better known as Cortez. 
The second part concerns the story of the ballad El Corrido de 
Gregorio Cortez, which carefree guitarreros developed out of an 
exciting episode in his life. Logically, only a modest portion of 
Part I, i.e., Chapter III, ““The Man,” purports to deal with the 
factual history of this episode which began with a misunderstand- 
ing between Cortez and Sheriff W. T. Morris of Karnes County 
and which erupted into two western-type gun fights, four homi- 
cides, an extended manhunt, a sea-saw court siege, and a dra- 
matic lynch-mob scene. 

In tackling such an involved and controversial topic, a seasoned 
scholar would have proceeded not only objectively but would have 
employed the utmost in soundness of purpose and exactness of 
technique. Even for a folklorist this would seem to be advantage- 
ous in view of the avowed “‘fact-folklore-ballad” thesis. But such 
is not the case here. While it is true that vigorous scholarship 
and vigilant editorship could have saved this book, nay, made it 
an epic, historians—without searching for peccadillos—will rec- 
ognize readily that inadequate research, a paucity of sources, and 
the glib presentation result in naught but a confusion of errors 
of both fact and impression. It is one thing—and an understand- 
able thing—to take guitar in hand and lustily, joyfully, and in- 
geniously transform the “big rock candy mountain” into a hill 
of tamales or the “soda water fountain” into an everlasting flow 
of chili con carne; it is even romantically feasible to envision wily 
old Cortez, con su pistola en la mano, riding the little brown mare 
to perpetual glories via the corrido; but it is still another thing— 
and one of dire consequence—to attempt to pass off imaginative 
subjectivities as absolute truth. Work of this sort is the hallmark 
of the person who is careless. 
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Much of the difficulty stems from the slanted writing and the 
forced reshaping of the facts of history to fit the persecution con- 
cept. This distortion is exemplified to the ultimate by the fabri- 
cated impression that Morris was an irresponsible, shoot-first 
sheriff who thought that Romaldo and Gregorio Cortez were 
both unarmed so he just “.. drew his pistol to shoot Gregorio 
because Gregorio did not want to be arrested.” (page 63.) 

The step by step development of the unfortunate altercation 
in which Romaldo attacked Morris and Gregorio shot Morris to 
death, appears in the sworn testimony given before the courts, 
and is a matter of public record [see Texas Criminal Reports, 
XLIV, 169-183; and Southwestern Reporter, LXIX, 536-541] and 
stands in contradiction to the unrealistic and interpretive version 
laid out in Pistol in His Hand. 

Reviewing beyond such a fundamental fault is probably point- 
less; yet, for the sake of completeness, a brief assay might be made 
of the extent of the book’s trouble rather than the degree. In 
other words, do minor flaws necessarily accompany major ones? 

Was it, for example, carelessness or just an easy flow of jour- 
nalism that prompted the spelling of Dilworth, a town in Gon- 
zales County, as “Kilworth” and the shortening of Karnes City 
and Karnes County to an ambiguous “Karnes?” Why was Henry 
Schnabel, a rancher who was shot to death on his own ranch while 
trying to apprehend the fugitive Cortez, erroneously referred to 
as Constable [Tony] Schnabel, his brother who subsequently 
chased Cortez beyond the Guadalupe River? Was it a lack of 
familiarity with scholarly forms or a modernized disregard of them 
that permitted the use of the activities of sixteen public officials 
sans their Christian names? 

Exemplary of further streamlining is the index where an at- 
tempt seems to have been made to restrict it to personal names. 
Although a number of unimportant place names crept in (Palo 
Alto, Tamaulipas, and Kansas Trail), vital ones were excluded 
such as the location of Cortez’ birth and death and the various 
localities in which he left his mark. Also deleted were the names 
of the several pro-Cortez newspapers. Furthermore, a casual com- 
parison of the index with the personal names appearing in 
Chapter III reveals over seventy-five incomplete entries and 
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omissions including, indiscriminately, Cortez’ victims, his chil- 
dren, his benefactors, his own last name (Lira) , and sources used 
in writing the book. J. Frank Dobie, for instance, is indexed three 
times but not for Chapter III where he is quoted in the text. 
Among the score of personal names omitted are those of Cortez’ 
grandsons, Gregorio and Louis (last names not given) , who are 
both American heroes of World War II. 

Vague and improper citations exemplify the more serious in- 
stances of hasty preparation. Specifically, the twelve citations to 
official sources—24 per cent of the citations in Chapter III—are 
all incorrect. In that the Court of Criminal Appeals files, 1900- 
1909, are non-extinct it can be reckoned that the various refer- 
ences to “Court of Criminal Appeals Cases, Nos. 2270; 2397; and 
2696” are, in truth, references to excerpts of these cases published 
in either the Southwestern Reporter or the Texas Criminal 
Reports. 

Although further examples would merely belabor the point 
that broader-based research, a fuller treatment, and a more con- 
scientious craftsmanship would have rounded, strengthened, and 
enriched this study nicely, it should be mentioned that 36 per 
cent of the citations in Chapter III are to the San Antonio 
Express. It might be argued that this is an over-reliance on a non- 
foolproof source; strangely, in spite of the fact that the Express 
gave ample coverage to Emanuel Tom, the “human sleuth hound” 
who pressured Cortez into an almost superhuman flight toward 
the Rio Grande, the book accords this highlight a scant dozen 
words and these off-handedly. In addition, diligent field work in 
Karnes and Gonzales counties would have afforded an infusion of 
stamina into Cortez’ biography by filling in his “past” as a fancy 
pistoleer and fancier of other people’s horses. The story seems 
incomplete, too, with but five lines of type being expended on 
the dramatic saving of Cortez’ life by Frank Fly, who as the sheriff 
of Gonzales County and in the face of an angry lynch mob of 
several hundred armed and masked citizens, locked himself in 
the county jail with Cortez. Fly is yet available for interviewing, 
but apparently he was not contacted while the research was being 
conducted; neither is reference made to Fly’s account of the event 
as published in, among other places, the Literary Digest (August 
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31, 1901), which reported, “ ‘I value my honor as an officer and 
a man more than life itself,’ he [Fly] declared as he stood with 
revolver in hand [con su pistola en la mano] and the mob re- 


tired.” 
SYLVAN DUNN 


Texas Technological College 
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Henry B. DiELMANN, “Emma Altgelt’s Sketches of Life in 
Texas,” is an Association member and prominent San Antonio 
attorney. He was educated in Texas and at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Darmstadt, Germany, before he matriculated at George- 
town University School of Law, where he was graduated in 1918. 
He has long been interested in the history of Texas, particularly 
the period of German immigration. In addition to his contribu- 
tions to his profession, Dielmann has participated widely in the 
civic life of his city. He has served as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Witte Museum, as former dean of the St. Mary’s 
University School of Law, and as director of the Symphony So- 
ciety of San Antonio. 


Merce Mears Duncan, “The Death of Senator Coke,” is known 
to all members of the Association for her great interest in Texas 
and for her capable, efficient administration as president of the 
Association, the position which she now holds. Since 1944 she has 
been active in the formulation of Association policy, serving on 
the executive council and as vice-president. She is a professor of 
history and international relations at Baylor University and her 
work in the fields of history and education has long been noted 
for its high excellence. 


FRANK MacD. SPINDLER, ‘““The History of Hempstead and the 
Formation of Waller County, Texas,” has served as rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church in Hempstead. Another of his 
articles, “Concerning Hempstead and Waller County,” appeared 
in the April, 1956, issue of the Quarterly. The Reverend Mr. 
Spindler is presently associate rector of the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Larry JAY GacE, “The City of Austin on the Eve of the Civil 
War,” is an honor graduate of East Texas State College, who 
completed his graduate program in journalism at the University 
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of Texas. He has been a professional newspaperman since 1954, 
when he became managing editor of the Commerce Daily Jour- 
nal, and has successfully combined his vocational activities with 
a serious interest in the history of Texas newspapers and the Civil 
War. Another of his articles, ““The Texas Road to Secession and 
War: John M. Marshall and the Texas State Gazette,’ appeared in 
the Quarterly (October, 1958). He now holds the position of 
state editor for the Brownwood Bulletin. 


WiBur S. SHEPPERSON, “Some Plans for British Immigration 
to Texas in 1849 and 1850,” is presently an associate professor in 
the department of history of the University of Nevada. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1951, and served in the Historical Policy Research Divi- 
sion of the State Department. One of his books, The Promotion 
of British Emigration by Agents for American Lands, 1840-1860, 
was reviewed in the October, 1956, issue of the Quarterly. 


Witiarp E. WicutT, “A Letter of the Bishop of Galveston, 
1861,” is a member of the department of history at Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. “A Letter from the Texas Secession Con- 
vention,” which he edited, was published in the Quarterly (Octo- 
ber, 1956). 


WALTER E. Grover, “Stephen F. Austin—Charles G. Sayre Cor- 
respondence,” is a distinguished local historian of Galveston and 
is the son of George W. Grover of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. 


LLERENA FRIEND, ‘““Thomas W. Bell Letters,” is the librarian of 
the University of Texas Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
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A Partner 
Of Good Providers 
Since 1903 


Southwestern Life will soon complete 57 years of 
helping good providers plan a secure future for 
themselves and their families. Through these years 
SwL has grown steadily in... 


SIZE: Good providers presently own more than 
$1,950,000,000 of Southwestern Life protection. 


STRENGTH: Assets of the Company exceed $450,- 
000,000, placing it in the top three per cent among 


life insurance companies in the U.S. 


SERVICE: Southwestern Life has paid more than 
$325,000,000 in policy benefits to its policyowners 
and beneficiaries. Southwestern Life’s ten-state area 
of operations includes Texas, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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Edward Everett Dale 
FRONTIER WAYS 


Sketches of Life in the Old West 


A fascinating, unique picture of the cowboy and the pioneer homesteader, 
by one of the few living writers who can describe both at first hand. 
Varied experiences recalled from those long-ago years, now almost lost 
in the mists of the past, have enabled the author to provide this valuable 
story of the frontier. Dr. Dale, Emeritus Research Professor of History at 
the University of Oklahoma, himself experienced life in a sod house, rode 
the range as cook to a group of cowboys, and ran his own ranch. His 
personal experiences and recollections have provided most of the material, 
and his store of anecdotes, his lively wit, and his authority as a historian 
combine to make this a choice collection of sketches for anyone interested 
in Southwest history. Illustrated by Malcolm Thurgood. $4.50 


* From your favorite bookseller or 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 12 
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The County history series published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, 
by Lillian Schiller St. Romain. 
1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, 
by Carrie J. Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, 
by J. Lee and Lillian J. Stambaugh, 
1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning = 
stage. The county history series will 
become an invaluable section in every = 
collection of Texana. : 


From your bookseller or 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


by Seymour V. Connor 


An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas. 


Contains a graphic description of: 


Texas in 1841 
The Four contracts 


Reorganization as Texas 
Emigration and Land Company 


Peters Colony Controversy and 
Hedgcoxe War 


Principal areas of settlement 
Biographical sketches of colonists 


$7.50 
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NOW AVAILABLE ... 


a book that will make a 
proud and lasting 
addition to your 

library 


Here is a book every lover of Texas and its history 
will enjoy — Pioneers in God’s Hills. Page after page 
crammed full of events, personalities and facts that bring back with clarity 
and distinction the people and the times of those early days; an absorbing 
biographical history of the dauntless men and women who came to Fredericks- 
burg in 1846 and settled Gillespie County in the beautiful Hill Country 
of Texas. 

This will be a beautiful book, as well as a rewarding historical and 
literary treat. Nice big size — 61, x 10-inch pages; large handsome type; more 
than a hundred pictures; uncut pages with wide margins; beautiful ivory- 
tinted paper; excellent binding —all combine to make it a book that you 
will want to add to the treasures of your library. 

It’s Texas history in its most interesting and readable form. Here’s a 
book that will bring you a greater appreciation of the men and women who 
helped make Texas a great state and who have left us a great heritage. It’s 
the kind of book that makes us all—oldtimer and newcomer — proud that 
we have made Texas our home. 


Now being distributed 


Place your order for this handsome, engrossing book. 


Send your check for $5.95 (plus 35c mailing charge) to: 


GILLESPIE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


P. O. Box 765 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
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STECK PRESENTS TEXANA 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BEN THOMPSON. W. M. Walton. 


A diverting account of a man of whom Bat Masterson wrote: “Ben Thompson 
was a remarkable man in many ways and it is doubtful if in his time there was 
another man living who equalled him with the pistol in a life and death strug- 
gle.” This book by Thompson’s lawyer, long a collector’s item in the original 
edition, is a facsimile edition with color added to the original woodcut illustra- 
tions. Bound in boards with clear plastic dust jacket and slip case. 


FACSIMILE. 232 pp. $10.00 
LIFE OF "BIG FOOT" WALLACE. A. J. Sowell. 


More colorful than his name “Big Foot” is this authentic account of Wallace’s 
life and the struggles which marked the formative period of Texas history in 
which he lived. Many of the dramatic scenes are depicted in full-color illustra- 
tions by Ralph White of The University of Texas Art Department. Numerous 
photographs of Wallace in the book are from the collection of Ed Bartholomew. 
Clothbound with clear plastic dust jacket. 


FACSIMILE. 128 pp. $7.50 
VISIT TO TEXAS. Author Unknown. 


A compact volume recounting this unknown writer’s experiences on a long trek by 
river boat, horseback, and canoe; his encounters with Indians, Lafitte’s pirates, 
early colonists, land speculators, and Mexican troops. Though the writer’s style is 
restrained, his colorful adventures in the ‘Texas of 1831, illustrated by some deli- 
cate engravings and supplemented with a map of his route, will surely tempt the 
imagination of the modern reader who knows the Texas of today. Clothbound 
in slip case. 


FACSIMILE. 264 pp. $5.00 
THE TEXAS NEWS. Ralph W. Steen, Editor. 


In this unusual “Miscellany of Texas History in Newspaper Style,” the student of 
history will savor the fresh insight THE TEXAS NEWS provides into the event- 
ful sweep of years from Columbus’ voyage to 1940. Available in two editions. 


The trade edition bound in cloth with dust jacket. $5.00 


The Special Christmas Edition with frontispiece in full color and a Christmas 
supplement written by Curtis Bishop and illustrated in full color by Elizabeth 
Rice. 


Clothbound with clear plastic dust jacket and slip case. $10.00 
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When it’s time to get that 


manuscript into print, see 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES 


It has been our privilege for 85 years to work with authors in turning 
their typewritten manuscripts into attractive, readable books. 


Writers find our experience helpful in paper selection, design of the 
type page, choosing the type faces, selecting the binding, designing the 
binding and the dust jacket, and getting the book through the plant. 


A few of our recent printings include, The History of Lavaca County, 
(This is our second printing of this fine book), Sand in Your Craw, 
Pioneers in God’s Hills, and A History of Limestone County. (The two 
last names are moving through the plant at the present time.) 


Consult us now, if your book is ready—or nearly ready—for print- 
ing. Our 85 years of experience will help you over the printing hurdles 
and our suggestions may save you money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 
Letterpress and offset printers since 1874 


700 EAST 11th STREET TEL. GR 6-6561 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The Shocking History 
Of North America's 
Rare Cannibal Indians 


A vivid account of the rituals 
and practices of the savage can- 
nibalistic Karankawa tribe, and 
of a turbulent era in the devel- 
opment of the Gulf Coast re- 
gion. Unbelievable but true. 


Every word based on fact, ver- 
ified by the author. 


$5.00 


CANNIBAL 
C 0 A T Kilman 


The Intimate, factual stories of more than 
250 notorious bad men of yesteryear. 


B A D M A x Illustrated with photographs of fa- 
mous outlaws and lawmen. A genuine 
exposé of the Old West. 

of the 

Revised Edition $5.00 


WEST by Gronce Henpnicxs 
THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers of the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


More Exciting Than Fiction 
Gee Re BOS ARK 


Che Southwestern Gistorical Ouarterly 


About half the early volumes of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly are still available in either 
Volumes I through XL (where available) are: 
: IM \ 
MALS $14.50 per volume bound in cloth; Hel ¢ 1 
Ex) $3.00 per single number. 3 
wey: 
>@< All remaining volumes (where available) are: 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; Kl 
$2.50 per single number. 
ty 

| 


Loose numbers will be bound for members at the 
binder’s price. Prices are subject to change without 
notice, and quotations are subject to prior sale. No 
dealer’s discount is allowed on back issues. Quar- 
terlies will be shipped express collect. he 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ‘s 
Box 801], University Station iy 

Austin 12, Texas 
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THE TEXAS STATE i 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION P< 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949, $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


order from 


TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 


Pall 


Texas STATE HisToricAL ASSOCIATION tt 
Box 8011, University Station DS) 
Austin 12, Texas 

As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Signed 
(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(J Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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